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THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY AND THE 
COMMUNITY! 


May I say at the outset that it is as an observer, and not 
as a practitioner of history, that I have consented to appear 
on this program? As one who has been privileged to enjoy 
the society of historians and the benefits of their work, I am 
glad of this opportunity to express appreciation of what 
they have done, and to contribute however inadequately to 
the observance of this occasion. This is the Burlington’s 
ninetieth year also, for it was in 1849 that the first link of 
our system was chartered. But you really have the ad- 
vantage, for whereas it took us railroaders a whole year to 
begin running trains, your society was under full steam the 
moment it was incorporated. 

All of you know that the railways have had a great deal 
to do with developing summer travel to the West. While 
considering this subject some twenty years ago my attention 
was called to a picture of the observation car of a transcon- 
tinental train published in the magazine Life. It showed 
an open platform filled with stylishly dressed women and 
men. They were exclaiming on how singularly dreary 
and uninteresting the country was, but in shadowy outlines, 
above the train and around it, were pictured the various 
types of life which had once roamed those prairies —In- 
dians, buffaloes, grizzly bears, deer, antelope—and then 


* An address presented at the St. Paul Athletic Club on October 20, 
1939, the ninetieth anniversary of the incorporation of the Minnesota 
Historical Society, at a luncheon arranged in celebration of the event by 
the St. Paul Association of Commerce. Ed. 
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the trek of civilization, explorers, missionaries, trappers, 
traders, hunters, and pioneers. This picture confirmed an 
idea some of us had that if travelers could be told even a 
little of the history of the plains country in which they 
spend a day en route to their western vacations, their pleas- 
ure and satisfaction in the journey would be greatly en- 
hanced and thus more of them would be encouraged to visit 
the Northwest. Having decided to try putting the idea 
into practice, we quickly learned that the information 
which might appeal to passengers was available chiefly in 
the collections of the various state historical societies. We 
also found that the services of staffs of trained historians 
were cheerfully at the command of anyone who desired to 
use them. Through the personnel of such staffs were 
formed many of my contacts with sources of Northwest 
history. 

This is the ninetieth birthday of the Minnesota Histori- 
cal Society. In considering its growth and later achieve- 
ments, let us look briefly at its beginnings and the setting in 
which they transpired. Minnesota Territory had just been 
organized; the first legislature, assembled on September 3, 
1849, had before it the tremendous task of designing and 
manufacturing the body of law for the government of the 
new territory. In addressing this very first session, Gov- 
ernor Alexander Ramsey in his opening speech said: “The 
preservation by a community, of materials for the composi- 
tion of its history, when a future time shall require it to be 
written, is a task not without its uses; and when early com- 
menced, easily accomplished.”” ‘The governor then added 
that one of the most valuable sources of history is the 
contemporary newspaper, and he therefore specifically rec- 
ommended that the territorial secretary or librarian be 
authorized to subscribe for, and to keep in durable form, 
each and every newspaper that might be published in the 
territory. 

Apparently his suggestion fell on receptive ears, for by 
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October 20 an act was passed by this busy legislature, and 
signed by the governor, to incorporate the Minnesota His- 
torical Society. The new association showed in the first 
article of its constitution that it intended to carry out the 
governor's recommendation, for it declared that “its pri- 
mary object shall be the collection and preservation of a 
Library . . . and other matters and things connected with, 
and calculated to illustrate and perpetuate the history and 
settlement of said Territory.” The fundamental policies 
of the society implied in this broad declaration have not 
been changed since 1849. 

Equally as important as its purpose, was the influential 
group of people behind the movement. After ninety years 
it seems appropriate to review the list of organizers. Who 
were they, and why were they interested in the organization 
of an institution to preserve the record of development of 
a new state from a raw wilderness? 

They were Charles K. Smith, secretary of the territory; 
David Olmsted, president of the territorial legislature; 
Henry H. Sibley, fur trader, sportsman, social and political 
leader, and at the time delegate to Congress from Min- 
nesota; Aaron Goodrich, chief justice of the territorial 
supreme court; David Cooper and Bradley B. Meeker, asso- 
ciate justices of the same court; Alexander M. Mitchell, 
United States marshal of Minnesota; Dr. Thomas R. Potts, 
pioneer St. Paul physician; Justus C. Ramsey, a brother of 
Governor Ramsey; Henry M. Rice, like Sibley, a prominent 
fur trader; Franklin Steele, sutler at Fort Snelling and one 
of the first to develop water power at the Falls of St. An- 
thony; Charles W. W. Borup, educated as a physician in 
his native Denmark, long a trader in the Minnesota country, 
and a pioneer St. Paul banker; David B. Loomis, an early 
Stillwater lumberman and a member of the territorial coun- 
cil; Morton S. Wilkinson, said to have been the first prac- 
ticing attorney in Minnesota; Lorenzo A. Babcock, attorney 
general of Minnesota Territory; Henry Jackson, St. Paul 
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storekeeper and fur trader, first justice of the peace and 
first postmaster of the frontier river town, and a member of 
the territorial legislature; William H. Forbes, a trader for 
the American Fur Company and a member of the territorial 
legislature; William D. Phillips, first district attorney of 
Ramsey County; and Martin McLeod, trader in the Min- 
nesota Valley from 1837 and a member of the territorial 
council. 

Of these nineteen men, the vast majority had enjoyed ad- 
vantages of education unusual in their day. Nine were 
lawyers and two were physicians. Meeker and Mitchell 
were Yale men; Dr. Potts was a graduate of the medical 
school of the University of Pennsylvania. Several, includ- 
ing Sibley, had received good classical educations before 
leaving their former homes for the frontier West. 

This list includes the names of men prominent both in the 
territory and the state. Sibley served as the first governor 
of the state, as general and commander of the troops that 
suppressed the Sioux after the outbreak of 1862, and in 
other capacities too numerous to mention here. Olmsted 
became editor of the Minnesota Democrat, an early St. Paul 
paper, and he served as mayor of St. Paul in 1854. Rice 
had a distinguished career as delegate in Congress from 
1853 to 1857, and as United States Senator from 1858 to 
1863. Another future United States Senator was Wilkin- 
son, who served also as a Congressman and state senator. 
As a member of the territorial council, Martin McLeod 
was author of the bill that laid the foundations for Minne- 
sota’s school system. 

The incorporators left their marks upon the map of 
Minnesota. No fewer than seven Minnesota counties — 
Olmsted, Sibley, Meeker, Rice, Steele, Jackson, and Mc- 
Leod—are named for organizers of the Minnesota His- 
torical Society, and an eighth, Ramsey, commemorates its 
first president. A village in Norman County bears the 
name of Borup. St. Paul streets are named for Sibley, 
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Goodrich, Rice, Jackson, Forbes, and Ramsey; and in Min- 
neapolis, Franklin Steele Square perpetuates the name of 
Steele. 

The one hundred and thirty-three charter members of 
the society, too, included names of men who were at the 
time, or who later became, leaders in the business, political, 
religious, and educational affairs of the territory. Appro- 
priately, Governor Ramsey was chosen the first president, 
and he held that office for fifteen years. In large measure 
he must be thanked for the fact that the Minnesota His- 
torical Society has the “ distinction of following civil organi- 
zation more quickly than any other”’ institution of its kind 
in America. 

What account has the society to give of its accomplish- 
ments in these past ninety years? 

It has accumulated a library of nearly two hundred thou- 
sand books, pamphlets, and newspaper volumes, including 
the most comprehensive collection in existence of materials 
relating to the history of Minnesota and one of the largest 
collections of genealogical and biographical publications in 
the United States. It is strong in the general field of 
Americana and in materials relating to the Scandinavian 
elements in America. By following Governor Ramsey’s 
advice and preserving “‘a copy of each and every newspa- 
per” as published, the society has built up a collection of 
nearly twenty thousand volumes of newspapers, most of 
them Minnesota papers, which go back to the first number 
of the Minnesota Pioneer published on April 28, 1849, and 
continue through to the present. 

In its manuscript division the society has assembled more 
than five thousand collections of papers, the collections 
ranging in size from a single item to tens of thousands of 
documents. ‘The bulk of the collections are made up of 
letters, diaries, and other documents left by men and women 
who played some part, great or small, in the making of 
Minnesota — such men as Ramsey, Sibley, Steele, McLeod, 
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Neill, Knute Nelson, Donnelly, Dr. Folwell, Governor 
Lind, Congressman Charles A. Lindbergh, to mention a 
few of the more notable, and a host of men and women 
who, though little known, have left in their papers records 
illuminating nearly every aspect of the history of Minnesota. 
Records of churches, clubs, schools, business concerns, and 
similar organizations, and filmslide copies of manuscripts of 
Minnesota interest that are owned by other institutions may 
also be found in the society’s collections. 

The society has also built up a large museum, in which are 
displayed articles that visualize the external conditions of 
life in Minnesota’s past. Not the least in importance of 
the museum collections are its sixty-five thousand pictures. 

The society has always regarded the dissemination of 
Minnesota history among the people of the state as an im- 
portant phase of its work. Between 1850 and 1920 seven- 
teen volumes of Collections were published, which included, 
for the most part, papers on various aspects of Minnesota 
history written by Minnesotans. Between 1921 and 1930 
Dr. Folwell’s four-volume History of Minnesota, which is 
considered one. of the best of the state histories, was pub- 
lished. In 1932 was inaugurated a series of Narratives 
and Documents, the third volume of which, Minnesota 
Farmers’ Diaries, appears from the press today as the so- 
ciety’s ninetieth anniversary volume. The society’s quar- 
terly magazine, MINNESOTA History, will complete its 
twentieth volume with the December, 1939, issue. A 
series of Special Bulletins, a two-volume history of Minne- 
sota in the War with Germany, a Check List of Minnesota 
Public Documents, and a monthly clipsheet for newspapers, 
the Minnesota Historical News, are other publications of 
the society. 

In the recording and publishing of manuscripts and rec- 
ords, it is the part of the scholar to discriminate between 
what is unimportant and of mere passing value and that 
which is influential in shaping the destinies of people. The 
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diaries of some of the early travelers and pioneers appear to 
have little value at first glance because they merely record 
the dates and routine commonplaces, such as the hours of 
rising and retiring, repairs to clothing, harness, wagons, and 
the like, day after day. Of course, this information may 
be of great importance in establishing priority of explora- 
tion or settlement, and conditions of traveling. But usually 
such data are neither so significant nor colorful as weather 
records, descriptions of the topography, the flora and fauna, 
geology, and other natural features, all of which contribute 
greatly to the knowledge of a strange new country. Keep- 
ing a diary seems to be something like giving road directions 
to a stranger: some people have a genius for noting essentials 
and some do not. I have been privileged to see a copy of 
Minnesota Farmers’ Diaries, which as already stated, is 
published as of today. It is a fine example of records of 
daily occurrences, which taken together form a very im- 
portant chapter in the history of the state. The farmer’s 
record of day-by-day activities, of the crops he raised, of the 
implements he used, of the dates on which he planted and 
harvested his crops are just as important as a historical 
document as the diary of a man prominent in business or 
political life. In fact, since they deal with the predominant 
industry of Minnesota, they are of first importance. 
Current advertisements in the local press for a given 
period reflect much of the way of living, forms of entertain- 
ment, styles of clothes, conditions of health, and even prev- 
alent diseases. Advertisements in old papers, especially 
of medicines, perhaps should not be relied upon too implic- 
itly as to the miracles promised —there were no food and 
drug laws then — but they do indicate what ailed the people. 
As with manuscripts, so in the building of a museum, dis- 
crimination is necessary to avoid filling the place with objects 
that have no particular value. A good illustration of what 
makes a museum item valuable, hinges on the fact that 
George Washington wore false teeth. If those teeth are 
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valuable as a museum exhibit, it is not only because they be- 

longed to him, but also because they represent progress in 

the science of dentistry previous to 1799. If they were no } 

different from the common run of false teeth of Washing- 

ton’s day, they have no greater value than any other set. 
The Minnesota Historical Society has been wise in its 

selections of manuscripts and museum exhibits, and the work 

in these fields is a continuing and growing one. Manuscripts 

having to do with the lives and accomplishments of Minne- 

sotans who have contributed to world progress are especially 

appropriate for the society’s collections. Among the most 

important acquisitions of recent years are the Lindbergh i 

Papers. This collection comprises thousands of letters and 

other manuscripts pertaining chiefly to the activities of 

Charles A. Lindbergh the elder, who was Congressman from 

Minnesota during the years from 1907 to 1917. They not 

only tell the story of a great Minnesota liberal leader; they 

illuminate a stirring chapter in the history of Minnesota 

and the nation. While the activities of the Lindberghs, 

father and son, like those of James J. Hill, Archbishop Ire- 

land, Bishop Whipple, Senator Kellogg, Justice Butler, and 

others, have had an influence far beyond the boundaries of 

Minnesota, there is no more suitable or appropriate place 

for keeping the records of their lives and achievements than 

in the collections of this society. 
Although the state historical society does not take the 

place of technical and business libraries and museums, it has 

not neglected the progress of manufacturing, trade, and 

commerce. There is at least one exhibit in the Minnesota 

Historical Society’s museum that illustrates an era in trans- 

portation. It is a two-wheeled oxcart which was used in 

the Red River trade between St. Paul and Fort Garry. 

Similar carts had been used by primitive people in various 

parts of the world from time immemorial — actually from 

that unknown date when the wheel was invented, or devised, 

by slicing off the end of alog. Except that the carts became 
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wagons and carriages, the same form of transportation pre- 
vailed for overland traffic until the steam locomotive 
replaced the horse and ox for tractive power. In our 
Northwest, that happened in the 1860’s and 1870's, when 
railways were extended westward from St. Paul. Dr. Fol- 
well’s statement of their effect on Minnesota is as follows: 

As the railroad lines extended, the prairie schooner, the stage- 
coach, and the steamboat lost importance. The steam cars ran every 
day and their arrivals and deliveries were punctual. Journeys of days 
were shortened to hours. Grain and dairy products, which previously 
could stand but fifty or sixty miles of transportation to primary mar- 
kets, could now be hauled hundreds of miles, and heavy commodities 
like coal and lumber could be shipped out in return. The movement 
of merchandise and mails was greatly expedited. . . . The old river 
counties and those next behind them received goodly additions and 
population now flowed past them into the “ back counties.” The cul- 
tivated area of the state, which was not much over 600,000 acres in 
1865, was trebled in the next five years and was enlarged to 2,816,413 
acres in 1875. While the multiplication of farms was thus rapid, 
equally so was the planting of villages along the railroad lines. 
Indeed, the story of colonization by the railroads is a stir- 
ring chapter in the social and economic development of the 
country that has rarely been told. 

It is significant that Minnesota’s first railway was built 
from St. Paul toward the West and not to Minnesota from 
the East, and that it started at the levee, the “‘ head of navi- 
gation” on the Mississippi. The first railway equipment 
was brought up the river on a boat. The railway had an 
ambitious name, Saint Paul and Pacific, and it failed finan- 
cially. But its successor, the St. Paul, Minneapolis and 
Manitoba, was exactly what the name implied, a grand 
portage route between the upper Mississippi and the Red 
River, and it prospered. Many of the original railways, 
among them the Burlington, were just such portages. The 
internal improvement program of Illinois which was under- 
taken a hundred years ago was based upon the correlation 
of water and rail carriage. Thus the Burlington system 
began as a cross-state project to connect Lake Michigan at 
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Chicago with the Mississippi at Burlington, above the Keo- 
kuk rapids, and at Quincy below the rapids. Chicago, 
Burlington and Quincy described it perfectly, and the name 
has so remained, although the territory served has far out- 
grown the original concept. 

After the introduction of the iron horse, the evolution 
of railway transportation followed along two lines: first, 
expansion of mileage, and, second, improvement of facilities 
and service. Both went forward at a rapid pace. The 
record of railroad building is told by statistics of growth 
within state boundaries and by annual reports of the various 
companies. Minnesota, beginning with ten miles between 
St. Paul and St. Anthony, now a part of Minneapolis, in 
1862, came to have ninety-four hundred miles in 1929. 
During the last ten years railway mileage in Minnesota and 
the country as a whole has decreased substantially. Refine- 
ment and perfection of the railway plant has continued, 
however, with constant betterment of service, finer trains, 
greater speeds, and more dependability. Naturally, these 
achievements have been largely interstate in character, and 
the records concerning them have been preserved chiefly by 
the railway industry, or by individual roads. The Burling- 
ton, for example, not only has extensive historical files in 
Chicago, but also has deposited in the business school of 
Harvard University some six tons of its unusually complete 
land and colonization records. Richard C. Overton has 
written a painstaking history, which will be published within 
a year, of this phase of Burlington activity. The Great 
Northern has its picturesque ‘William Crooks,” and 
the Northern Pacific its ‘‘ Minnetonka” —both now on 
parade at the New York world’s fair—locomotives which 
almost literally pushed the Red River oxcarts into oblivion. 
All the railroad documents and museum items are, of 
course, open to inspection by members of state historical 
societies. 

The St. Paul Association of Commerce has written a letter 
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to its members admirably expressing the interest of a com- 
munity in the work of the Minnesota Historical Society.” 
How to co-operate and how to know which records are of 
historical value are carefully explained. Such has been the 
response to the association’s appeal that important informa- 
tion about business papers of St. Paul firms has been assem- 
bled. I hope that other cities and towns will follow St. 
Paul’s splendid example. I am told that one St. Paul firm 
which replied to this letter indicated that it had in its files 
its complete employment record during the great depression 
of the 1890's. That record, when interpreted properly, 
may be the instrument to reveal a unique chapter in American 
economic life. If the preliminary investigation is borne out 
by later study, those records will show that a St. Paul 
business firm, during the period of deepest depression, was 
expanding its business and increasing its wage returns, in- 
stead of following the usual practice of retrenchment. That 
may be an early instance of what has come to be a common 
procedure with highly developed industry—to take ad- 
vantage of periods of slack demand to improve technique, 
plant, and the quality of production. By a study of such 
records, the business community learns to interpret its own 
past, and it may perhaps learn something to guide its con- 
duct in the future. 

Now it is a surprising thing, and hard to understand, that 
the membership in this historical society is relatively so 
small. Minnesota had a population of only about six thou- 
sand when the society was organized with a hundred and 
thirty-three charter members; the state has a population of 
nearly three million now, and the historical society has about 
sixteen hundred members. I think the lag must be due 
largely to lack of information about what the society stands 
for, and what it does; and perhaps to the mistaken idea that 

* This letter, which explains the value of business records and makes 


an appeal to businessmen to aid in their preservation, was written early 


in August, 1939. Ed. 
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the dead past holds no interest for the up and coming, live 
businessmen of today. There may be a feeling also that 
the Minnesota Historical Society is chiefly for descendants 
of pioneers and early residents, and that others are not espe- 
cially welcome. Such views are unfortunate and erroneous, 
too. What has happened in the development of this com- 
monwealth is of great importance to its citizens in all walks 
of life, for their cultural enjoyment and for their guidance 
in the future. Life is like a speeding wheel: the minute 
surface which touches the track is stationary, however fast 
the wheel may roll. The present is like that point of the 
wheel, only a fleeting fraction of time. The long past is 
behind us, and the probable future is ahead. While experi- 
encing the present, we are a part of the past and of the 
future. 

And surely nothing could be more in error than to feel 
that the historical society belongs to the old settlers and their 
descendants. To me, coming here a stranger from the 
Pacific Coast twenty-seven years ago, no group in this 
friendly community extended more cordiality than the mem- 
bers of the Minnesota Historical Society. I am sure that 
the same welcome awaits those whose lives and labors are 
now concerned with Minnesota. 


RALPH Bupp 
Cuicaco, ILLINOIS 














THE “FASHIONABLE TOUR” ON THE 
UPPER MISSISSIPPI? 


FROM THE DAys of trail blazer and trader to those of lum- 
berman, farmer, and town builder, rivers have been of great 
importance to the Northwest; and one in particular cap- 
tured the imagination of the pioneers —the Mississippi. It 
was the path of explorer and voyageur, the line of steam- 
boat pageantry, the route of incoming settlers, the link of 
frontier with civilization. To all it was dignified by the 
term ‘the river”’; and it is still “the river’’ — great in its 
sweep from Itasca to the sea, great in its span of the na- 
tion’s history, great, too, in its role in American life. The 
very magnitude of “the river,” geographically, historically, 
and in many-sided interest, perhaps explains why no his- 
torian has yet succeeded in writing the book of the Missis- 
sippi— a magnum opus that tells the story in its full range 
and interprets it in all its varied aspects. One must turn to 
Mark Twain, to the poets and singers, to the narratives of 
old steamboat men, and a hundred other sources to under- 
stand the meaning of the Mississippi and to know the glamor 
of the “War Eagle,” the “ Northern Belle,” ‘Time and 
Tide,” and other steamboats that churned its waters. The 
historians are doing their part, however, for they are piec- 
ing together this chapter and that in the story, hunting out 
and preserving the old records, and gradually building up 
materials for a broad history of the Mississippi.* 

That history should include some account of the begin- 
nings of the Northwest tourist trade, which has become, we 

*This paper was read on June 17, 1939, at the Frontenac session of 
the seventeenth state historical tour and convention held under the aus- 
pices of the Minnesota Historical Society. Ed. 

* Two recent publications of much interest and value are William J. 
Petersen, Steamboating on the Upper Mississippi (lowa City, Iowa, 


1937), and Mildred L. Hartsough, From Canoe to Steel Barge on the 
Upper Mississippi (Minneapolis, 1934). 
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are told, a major industry. It was the Mississippi and its 
steamboats that inaugurated the trade and spread the fame 
of Minnesota as a vacation land, promising to the enter- 
prising tourist the adventure of a journey to a remote fron- 
tier coupled with the enjoyment of picturesque scenery and 
of good fishing and hunting. 

Giacomo Beltrami, a passenger on the “ Virginia”’ when 
that first steamboat on the upper river made its maiden 
journey in 1823, may perhaps be called the first modern 
tourist of Minnesota. The mercurial Italian was bent on a 
voyage of exploration, but he traveled up the Mississippi as 
a tourist who compared the wonders of its towering bluffs 
and wooded hillsides with the scenery of the Rhine. Beltrami 
recorded the astonishment of the Indians when they viewed 
the boat on which he was traveling. ‘I know not what im- 
pression the first sight of the Phenician vessels might make 
on the inhabitants of the coast of Greece; or the Triremi of 
the Romans on the wild natives of Iberia, Gaul, or Britain,”’ 
he wrote, ‘‘ but I am sure it could not be stronger than that 
which I saw on the countenances of these savages at the ar- 
rival of our steam-boat.” Some “thought it a monster 
vomiting fire, others the dwelling of the Manitous, but all 
approached it with reverence or fear.’’* 

To another traveler goes the distinction of calling atten- 
tion to the vacation possibilities of an Upper Mississippi 
journey and also of giving it a slogan-like name. George 
Catlin, the well-known artist of American Indian life, made 
a trip by steamboat up the Mississippi from St. Louis to 
Fort Snelling and the Falls of St. Anthony in 1835. ‘The 
majestic river from the Balize to the Fall of St. Anthony, 
I have just passed over; with a high-wrought mind filled with 
amazement and wonder,”’ he wrote. 


All that can be seen on the Mississippi below St. Louis, or for several 
hundred miles above it, gives no hint or clue to the magnificence of the 


* Giacomo C. Beltrami, 4 Pilgrimage in Europe and America, 2: 199, 
200 (London, 1828). 
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scenes which are continually opening to the eye of the traveller, and 
riveting him to the deck of the steamer, through sunshine, lightning 
or rain, from the mouth of the Ouisconsin to the Fall of St. Anthony. 


After describing the scenery above Prairie du Chien he said, 
“T leave it for the world to come and gaze upon for them- 
selves.” He proposed a “ Fashionable Tour” —a trip “ by 
steamer to Rock Island, Galena, Dubuque, Prairie du Chien, 
Lake Pepin, St. Peters, Fall of St. Anthony,” and he ex- 
pressed the opinion that 
This Tour would comprehend but a small part of the great “ Far 
West ;” but it will furnish to the traveller a fair sample, and being a 
part of it which is now made so easily accessible to the world, and the 
only part of it to which Jadies can have access, I would recommend to 
all who have time and inclination to devote to the enjoyment of so 
splendid a Tour, to wait not, but make it while the subject is new, 
and capable of producing the greatest degree of pleasure.* 
One wonders why the modern boosters of Minnesota and 
the Northwest have not built a monument to George Catlin. 
The idea of a “Fashionable Tour” up the Mississippi 
quickly spread. Each year saw increasing numbers of sight- 
seers who took Catlin’s advice. Most of them in the ear- 
lier years were men, but there were a few women who were 
willing to hazard the dangers of a journey to the outposts 
of America. One of these, a vivacious lady of eighty years, 
was none other than Elizabeth Schuyler Hamilton, the wid- 
ow of Alexander Hamilton. She had gone west to visit 
her son William in Wisconsin in the summer of 1837 and 
decided ‘‘to ascend the Mississippi to the St. Peter’s.”” She 
journeyed to Fort Snelling on the new steamboat “ Bur- 
lington,” saw the Falls of St. Anthony and Minnehaha, and, 
as befitted a queen of fashion, was accorded a royal recep- 
tion by the officers of the fort. “A carpet had been spread,” 
wrote a friend of Mrs. Hamilton, “an armchair [was] 
ready to receive her, the troops were under arms, we passed 


“George Catlin, Letters and Notes on the Manners, Customs, and 
Condition of the North American Indians, 2: 590-592 (Philadelphia, 


1857). 
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between two double rows of soldiers, and a very fine band 
was playing.” ® 

The “ Fashionable Tour” was stamped with the approval 
of this distinguished lady, who was delighted with the Min- 
nesota country and her experiences. The next year, in 1838, 
Captain Frederick Marryat, the author of Mr. Midshipman 
Easy, traveled up the river, saw the sights, witnessed a game 
of la crosse, which curiously he said was ‘‘ somewhat similar 
to the game of golf in Scotland,” and studied “the Indians 
in their primitive state.’’® His Diary in America, published 
in England in 1839, recorded the entire experience — and 
his was but one of many narratives putting before the world 
the story of travel on the upper Mississippi. Something 
more was needed, however, to establish the popularity of the 
“Fashionable Tour.” The impetus came from the motion 
pictures of our grandfathers, the panoramas, great unwind- 
ing rolls of painted canvas which artists exhibited in America 
and Europe to the accompaniment of lectures. As early as 
1839 John Rowson Smith and John Risley presented a 
panorama of the upper valley. About a decade later John 
Banvard showed to the world a vast panorama of the Mis- 
sissippi. His canvas, with its many scenes, was three miles 
long, but unhappily it portrayed only the river below St. 
Louis. By 1849, however, three more Mississippi pano- 
ramas were giving the public a demonstration of the poten- 
tial delights of the “‘ Fashionable Tour.”” Henry Lewis had 
spent the summer of 1848 making a leisurely tour of the 
river between St. Louis and Fort Snelling and the next year 
began to exhibit his famous panorama, a canvas twelve hun- 
dred yards long and twelve feet high. Leon Pomarede and 
S. B. Stockwell, both associates of Lewis, soon had compet- 
ing panoramas on display, and by the end of the 1850's 


, 


® Joseph Schafer, “ High Society in Pioneer Wisconsin,” in Wisconsin 
Magazine of History, 20: 449 (June, 1937). 

* Frederick Marryat, 4 Diary in America, with Remarks on Its In- 
stitutions, 2: 78-124 (London, 1839). This section of Captain Marryat’s 


narrative is reprinted ante, 6: 168-184. 
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there were eight or ten panoramas of the upper Mississippi 
touring the show halls of the nation.’ 

The panoramists tried to picture in faithful detail not 
only the river but also the life alongside it—the native In- 
dians and their villages and the American towns and cities. 
In their attempts at realistic effects they used ingenious 
devices. Pomarede, for example, somehow managed to 
make real smoke and steam roll from the steamboats in his 
pictures.* And yet the artists felt the inadequacy of their 
efforts. Lewis wrote in his diary one day, “ As I looked I 
felt how hopeless art was to convay the soul of such a scene 
as this and as the poet wishes for the pencil of the artist so 
did I for the power of descript[i]on to tell of the thousand 
thoughts fast crowding each other from my mind.” ® 

Crowds of people went to see these travel movies of the 
1840’s and 1850's and thus toured the great river vicari- 
ously. The throngs that wished to view Banvard’s pano- 
rama were so great when it was displayed in Boston and 
New York that railroads ran special excursions to accom- 
modate them. In these two cities alone more than four 
hundred thousand people saw the exhibition. ‘‘ The river 
comes to me instead of my going to the river,’ wrote Long- 
fellow. Whittier, after seeing a panorama, sang of the 
“new Canaan of our Israel,’ and Thoreau, who not only 
viewed a panorama but also made the tour itself, envisaged 
a coming heroic age in which simple and obscure men, the 
real heroes of history, would build the foundations of new 
castles in the West and throw bridges across a “ Rhine 
stream of a different kind.” Risley’s canvas, unwound be- 
fore audiences in Oslo in 1852, touched the imagination of 
the Norwegian poet Vinje, who came away from the exhibi- 

* Bertha L. Heilbron, ed., Making a Motion Picture in 1848: Henry 
Lewis’ Journal of a Canoe Voyage from the Falls of St. Anthony to 
St. Louis, 3-11 (St. Paul, 1936). 

* Heilbron, ed., Making a Motion Picture in 1848, 7. 

* Heilbron, ed., Making a Motion Picture in 1848, 35. The scene that 


provoked this comment was that from Trempealeau Mountain, looking 
north. 
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tion convinced that America was destined to conquer the 
world. Banvard had a run of twenty months in London, 
with admissions exceeding six hundred thousand.”® 

Meanwhile, people were coming singly, in honeymoon 
couples, in small groups, and sometimes in parties of hun- 
dreds to make the tour portrayed in the panoramas. Some- 
times they chartered boats to carry them up the river and 
back, and often the steamboat companies, with an eye to 
increasing business, organized excursions of their own, ad- 
vertising their plans far in advance through newspaper an- 
nouncements and offering low rates. Such excursions were 
conducted from places as far away as New Orleans and 
Pittsburgh. Ordinarily the fare from St. Louis to St. Paul 
was $12.00. From Galena it was $6.00, though rate wars 
brought it at times as low as $1.00. The tours were made 
expeditiously. In 1850, for example, the “ Dr. Franklin” 
left Galena on Thursday, spent one day in St. Paul, and 
was back to Galena on Tuesday. The round trip from 
St. Louis normally took eight or nine days, but might be 
made in six or seven on speedy boats. The idea of excur- 
sion boats reserved for patrons of the “‘ Fashionable Tour”’ 
captured the fancy of travelers, and by the late 1830's such 
outings were not uncommon on the upper Mississippi.” 
The tourists could view the scenery, see Indians at first 
hand, and enjoy their vacations without the hubbub and the 
annoyances encountered on vessels heavily loaded with 
freight for the frontier forts or fur-trading stations. 

As the fame of the upper Mississippi Valley spread, trav- 
elers from the far South and the East increased in number. 
By the middle 1840's tourists from New York, Washington, 


*® Dorothy Dondore, “ Banvard’s Panorama and the Flowering of New 
England,” in New England Quarterly, 11:821-826 (December, 1938) ; 
Theodore C. Blegen, Norwegian Migration to America, 1825-1860, 342, 
343n. (Northfield, 1931); Heilbron, ed., Making a Motion Picture in 
1848, 4. 

™ Hartsough, From Canoe to Steel Barge, 163, 164; Minnesota Chron- 
icle and Register (St. Paul), August 12, 1850; Petersen, Steamboating on 
the Upper Mississippi, 256, 260, 261. 
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Pittsburgh, and Cincinnati, as well as from New Orleans, 
St. Louis, and Galena were making the trip. Each traveler 
helped to spread the story of what was to be seen from the 
decks of a steamboat pushing upstream to old Fort Snelling. 

The time came when one could go all the way from the 
East to the Mississippi by rail. The ‘“ Fashionable Tour” 
was thus brought more easily within the range of possibility 
for thousands of people. When the Rock Island Railroad 
was completed from Chicago to the Mississippi River in 
1854, a special celebration was arranged which included a 
voyage in chartered steamboats up the river from Rock 
Island to St. Paul.** Twelve hundred persons in a flotilla of 
seven steamboats made the tour commemorating this union 
of steel and water. The party included ex-President Mil- 
lard Fillmore, the historian George Bancroft, Professor 
Benjamin Silliman of Yale, and a regiment of journalists. 
Charles A. Dana of the New York Tribune, Samuel Bowles 
of the Springfield Republican, Thurlow Weed of the Albany 
Evening Journal, and Epes Sargent of the Boston Transcript 
were among the writers whose detailed reports advertised 
Minnesota not only to prospective settlers but also to those 
interested in an unusual kind of pleasure jaunt."* The jour- 
ney upstream was enlivened by music, dancing, popular 
lectures, mock trials, and promenades from boat to boat. 
Four of the steamboats, for example, were lashed together 
as they plowed their way up through Lake Pepin. At the 
river towns there were gala receptions, with addresses of 
welcome by local citizens and responses by the visiting digni- 
taries. Everyone talked about the marvels of the Missis- 
sippi scenery and the coming greatness of the West, and 
everyone accepted the view of Catherine Sedgwick that the 

” The best account of this event is William J. Petersen, “The Rock 
Island Railroad Excursion of 1854,” ante, 15: 405-420. 

The Minnesota Historical Society has had typewritten copies made 


of the letters about the excursion printed in the Boston Evening Tran- 
script and various other eastern newspapers. 
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RAIL*ROAD SIECTRSION. 





Office Chicago & Rock Island Railroad Co, 


Corw- Excuance Baxx Buitpine, 
413 William Street, New-York. 


Dear Sir: 

The object of this excursion is to afford the Stockholders aud Bondholders an opportu- 
nity of visiting and inspecting their Road. 

The enclosed ticket of invitation will enable our friends to assemble at Chicago at their 
leisure, and by any of the several routes. 

The purty will leave Chicago on Monday morning the Sth day of June, and reach 
Kock Island in time to dine in the afternoon, and embark same night. Leaving Rock 
[sland in the morning for the Falls of St. Authony. 

Returning to Kock Island the party will be conveyed back to Chicago, on Saturday, 
and with the same ticket, may take their choice of routes back to New-York. 

As NO TRANSFER Of tickets will be rEcoeNisEv by the several roads, it is particularly 
requested, that such tickets as are not intended to be used by the party invited, may be 
returned in an envelope by mail, directed tv this office, before the Ist day of June, in order 
that the Committee may know how many to provide for. 

The Excursion on the River may be made in fuur or five days, and the whole time 


from New-York and back, need not, necessurily, exceed ten or twelve days. 


COMRITTES. 


4. B. JERVIS, THOS. C. DURANT, IBAAC COOK, 
A. ©. FLAGG, 406. E. CHEFFIELD, L. ANDREWS, 
Wa. WALCOTT, HENRY FARNUAM, EBEN. COOK, 


New-York, Muy 1s’, 1854. 


DIRECTIONS FOR THE RAILROAD ExcursION OF 1854 
[From a copy in the possession of Mr. L. O. Leonard of Iowa City, Iowa.] 
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“ fashionable tour will be in the track” of this excursion.” 
St. Paul was out in force to welcome the visitors, to listen 
to the praises of Fillmore and Bancroft, and to provide 
vehicles for a trip to the Falls of St. Anthony and Minne- 
haha. Dana, writing to the New York Tribune, described 
the infant town of St. Paul. There were, he wrote, 
Brick dwellings and stone warehouses, a brick capitol with stout, 
white pillars, a county court-house, a jail, several churches, a market, 
schoolhouses, a billiard-room, a ten-pin alley, dry goods’ stores, gro- 
ceries, confectioners and ice-creamers, a numerous array of those estab- 
lishments to which the Maine law is especially hostile, and a glorious, 
boundless country behind.'® 

There were a few discordant notes in the general hymn 
of praise, however. One journalist wrote: 
As the Upper Mississippi must now become a route for fashionable 
Summer travel, it is only proper to say that those who resort here must 
not yet expect to find all the conveniences and comforts which abound 
on our North River steamers. Everything is very plain; the state- 
rooms are imperfectly furnished, but the berths are roomy; the table 
is abundant, but butter-knives and sugar-tongs are not among its luxu- 
ries. 16 
In due time these and many other luxuries appeared. Com- 
panies, competing sharply for traffic, vied with one another 
in bettering accommodations, providing well-furnished state- 
rooms, improving steamboat architecture, serving good 
food, rigging up bars where, as Mark Twain says, “ every- 
body drank, and everybody treated everybody else,” em- 
ploying bands and orchestras, and in other ways adding 
to the attractions of the “‘ Fashionable Tour.’”” And when 
large and luxurious river boats docked at the St. Paul levee, 
their captains liked to invite local citizens on board to see 
the wonders of the ships and to join in “grand balls,” as 
was done, for example, when in 1857 the “ Henry Clay” 

* Catherine M. Sedgwick, “ The Great Excursion to the Falls of St. 
Anthony,” in Putnam’s Monthly Magazine, 4: 323 (September, 1854). 

* New York Tribune, June 20, 1854, quoted in Petersen, Steamboat- 
ing on the Upper Mississippi, 279. 


* New York Tribune, June 20, 1854, quoted in Petersen, Steamboat- 
ing on the Upper Mississippi, 284. 
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brought up an excursion party from St. Louis. The cap- 
tains and pilots, the envied monarchs of the river, took 
unbounded pride in their boats. One pilot in after years 
recalled the ‘Grey Eagle” as “long, lean, and as graceful 
as a grey-hound”’’—the “sweetest thing in the way of a 
steamboat that a man ever looked at.’’ Steamboats, he be- 
lieved, had souls; and his idea of heaven was the “Grey 
Eagle” plying “celestial waters, carrying angels on their 
daily visits, with their harps,’ Daniel Harris, captain, and 
himself the pilot.’ 

The general picture of beautiful boats, luxury, and gala 
entertainment must not close one’s eyes to another side of 
river trafic—the vast throngs, on most of the boats, of 
immigrants who crowded the lower decks while the tour- 
ists occupied cabins and balconies on top of the decks. 
Coming in ever-increasing swarms, the immigrants accounted 
for great profits to the steamboat companies, and, with the 
expansion of freighting, they help to explain why, in the 
1850's, the number of steamboat arrivals at St. Paul 
sometimes ran to more than a thousand in a single season. 
Bound for the Promised Land, the immigrants faced, as 
Dr. William J. Petersen says, the hazards of “runners, 
blacklegs, and gamblers, explosions, tornadoes, and devas- 
tating fires, snags and sandbars, poor food and wretched 
accommodations, sickness, suffering, and death.” When 
cholera and other diseases broke out on board ship, they 
were likely to spread with appalling rapidity. On one occa- 
sion a traveler complained because the towel in the wash- 
room was filthy. ‘‘ Wal now,” said the purser, “I reckon 
there’s fifty passengers on board this boat, and they’ve all 
used that towel, and you're the first on ’em that’s com- 
plained of it.” ** 


* Mark Twain, Life on the Mississippi, 370 (Boston, 1883) ; Petersen, 
Steamboating on the Upper Mississippi, 265 ; George B. Merrick, “ Steam- 
boats and Steamboatmen of the Upper Mississippi,” in Saturday Evening 
Post (Burlington, Iowa), November 6, 1915. 

* Petersen, Steamboating on the Upper Mississippi, 353, 357. 
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What did the people who made the “ Fashionable Tour” 
in early days see? For most, the magnificence of the scen- 
ery made up for torment by mosquitoes and the inconven- 
ience of crowded quarters. Indeed, many were so delighted 
that they accepted philosophically the hazards of explosions 
and collisions. The scenery held them spellbound upon the 
decks of the steamboats through the days, and often far into 
the nights. Said one traveler: 


I had taken my impressions of the Mississippi scenery from the descrip- 
tions of the river below St. Louis, where the banks are generally 
depressed and monotonous. But nothing can surpass the grandeur of 
the Upper Mississippi. Is it then strange that I was fascinated while 
floating through these Western paradises, over which the moon shed 
her soft, shadowy light, and where the notes of the whippo[or] will 
rose and died far away, as I had heard them in my boyhood’s home? !® 


Another tourist wrote: 


We came . . . on the Steamer Yankee, and a delightful trip we had. 
The scenery of the Upper Mississippi, for wildness, beauty and 
grandeur, is unequaled and perfectly indescribable. 

We had grand moonlight scenes on this glorious river, that were 
perfectly enchanting. It seemed as though I could gaze all night; 
that my eyes would never tire or be satisfied, in beholding the beauty 
and grandeur of its ever-varying banks and lofty hills.?° 


And Fredrika Bremer, the kindly and observant visitor to 
America from Sweden, wrote: 
I have . . . seen the scenery on the upper Mississippi, its high bluffs 
crowned with autumn-golden oaks, and rocks like ruined walls and 
towers, ruins from the times when the Megatherium and mastodons 
walked the earth, — and how I did enjoy it! #4 

Sometimes a traveler, vexed by the slow progress of his 
boat, annoyed by its unscheduled stops on sand bars, or 
wearied alike by travel and by travelers, failed to join the 
usual chorus. Ida Pfeiffer, an Austrian lady of wealth, had 

* Luther W. Peck, “The Upper Mississippi,” in National Magazine, 
9:483 (December, 1856). 

1H. W. Hamilton, Rural Sketches of Minnesota, the El Dorado of 
the Northwest, 8 (Milan, Ohio, 1850). 


*Adolf B. Benson, ed., “ Fredrika Bremer’s Unpublished Letters to 
the Downings,” in Scandinavian Studies, 11: 192 (May, 1931). 
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VOYAGE OF PLEASURE 
TO THE FALLS OF ST. AN- 
THONY.—The well known pas- 
senger stram bost BRAZIL, O. Smith, master, will 
leave for the Falls of St. Anthony, head of navi- 

tion of the Mississippi river on Friday the 5th of 

une. Asit isthe intention of Captain Smith to 
do all in his power to meke the trip agreeable to his 
passengers, the Brazil will stop at the principal 
points of interest on the way long enough to give 
an opportunity to passengers to examine the curi- 
osities of the country and any objects of interest 
that may present themeelves, as the boat has supe- 
rior accommodations for passengers and has chosen 
the most pleasant season of the yeer to make the 
trip to this delightful country, it is presumed that 
all thoee who wish to meke a novel, pleasant and 
cheap voyage of pleasure will avail themselves of 
this — y. 
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For further particulars, apply to 
muay 26 C. BASHAM, 
No. 11 Com. Row. 





PLEASURE EXCURSION. 
FOR ST. PETERS & FALLS OF ST. ANTHONY 
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The splendid, safe and commodious passenger 
steamboat MONSOON, C. G. Pearce, master, will 
leave Louisville the 6th June, for a trip of pleasure. 
Those who wish to enjoy this delightful excur 
sion, may be assured that no efforts of the captain 
will be wanting to make them happy 

C. BASHAM, Jr., Agent, 
may 2%6 No. 14. Com. Row. 











ADVERTISEMENTS OF THE “ FASHIONABLE Tour” 


[From the Louisville Journal, June 4, 1840. A file of this newspaper 
is owned by the Indiana State Library, Indianapolis.] 
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sober second thoughts. “This is a grand thing to think of 
at first,” she wrote, ‘but after a few days one gets tired 
of the perpetual monotony of the scenery.” Even she re- 
lented, however, when her boat entered Lake Pepin, for the 
sight of it, she said, ‘almost made me amends for my long 
and tedious voyage up the river.” George T. Borrett, an 
English visitor, made the journey during a period of ex- 
tremely low water. He chronicles his impressions with 
solemn detail: 

A broad expanse of extremely shallow water; a number of oddly- 
shaped marshy-looking islands, a tortuous channel in and out amongst 
them, very difficult of navigation, and intersected by frequent sand- 
banks, on the top of which the keel of our boat grated at every other 
bend in the stream, with a dull sound that brought home to the pas- 
sengers the uncomfortable apprehension of the possibility of sticking 
fast on one of these banks and seeing much more of the Mississippi 
than we had bargained for; a low vegetation on most of these islands, ] 
very much like that which may be seen on any of the alluvial deposits 
on the Thames; a range of steep bluffs on either bank rising abruptly 
from the water’s edge, sparsely wooded and bare alternately, but bold 
in outline and precipitous. Such was my first impression of the Mis- 
sissippi scenery, and such it is now, for there was little or no variety. 
The “Father of Waters” appeared to him “very much in 
the light of an imposter.” ‘I think it extremely doubtful,” 
he said, “whether, in his then state of aqueous insolvency, 
proud little Father Thames himself would have owned him 
even fora poor relation.” Borrett’s boat was crowded, the 
accommodations were inadequate, and he found the com- 
pany intolerable. Ida Pfeiffer shared his scornful attitude 
toward the fellow passengers and was especially indignant 
at the impudence of two young ladies who patted her on 
the shoulder and genially called her “grandma.” She also 
thought that the manners displayed at the dinner table were 
somewhat less than perfect, particularly the strange custom 
of certain people of pelting “each other with the gnawed 
cobs of Indian corn.”’ In the evening, she says, the ladies 
took possession of the ten available rocking chairs, “ placed 
them in a circle, threw themselves back in them, many even 
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held their hands over their heads, stuck their feet far out, 
and then away they went full swing.” * 

Let us draw the distressed Ida away from this shocking 
spectacle and introduce her to a fellow sufferer, Anthony 
Trollope, the English novelist, who made the “ Fashion- 
able Tour” in Civil War days. The author of Barchester 
Towers also had many melancholy reflections to record. 
‘“‘Nine-tenths of the travellers,’’ he exclaimed, “carry chil- 
dren with them. . . . I must protest that American babies 
are an unhappy race.”” The parents seemed to Trollope as 
untalkative as their babies were discontented and dyspeptic. 
“T found no aptitude, no wish for conversation,” he said; 
“nay, even a disinclination to converse.” And poor Trol- 
lope’s cabin was too hot. This circumstance led him to 
generalize about the effects upon Americans of their taste 
for living in the “atmosphere of a hot oven.” To that 
taste he attributed their thin faces, pale skins, unenergetic 
temperament, and early old age.™ 

When Catlin made his tour in 1835, there was only a 
lonely frontier outpost at the junction of the Minnesota and 
Mississippi rivers and a rough trading post close by to sig- 
nalize white civilization at the northern terminus of the 
“Fashionable Tour.” The characteristic note of the region 
was Indian life. Catlin, like Marryat a few years later, 
was entertained by a Sioux game of la crosse and by a va- 
riety of Indian dances. From Fort Snelling south into 
Iowa, the wilderness was broken only by an occasional 
Indian village or trader’s post. Charles Lanman in 1846 
felt that at St. Peter’s, at the mouth of the Minnesota River, 
he was “on the extreme verge of the civilized world, and 
that all beyond, to the ordinary traveller,”’ was ‘‘ mysterious 


"Ida Pfeiffer, 4 Lady’s Second Journey Round the World, 431, 432, 
433 (New York, 1856); George T. Borrett, Letters from Canada and 
the United States, 135-144 (London, 1865). Sections of Borrett’s book 
that relate to his journey up the Mississippi and his visit to Minnesota 
have been reprinted ante, 9: 270-284, 379-388. 

*Anthony Trollope, North America, 1: 206-209 (London, 1862). 
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wilderness.” In 1852 Mrs. Elizabeth Ellet thought it 
“curious to see the primitive undergrowth of the woods, 
and even trees, left’’ in portions of St. Paul “not yet im- 
proved by buildings.” In walking from her hotel to the 
home of Governor Ramsey, she “passed through quite a 
little forest . . . and saw a bear’s cub at play —an incident 
in keeping with the scene.”” She was attracted by the “ curi- 
ous blending of savage and civilized life. . . . The lodges 
of the Dakotas had vanished from the opposite shore . 
but their canoes yet glided over the waters of the Missis- 
sippi, and we met them whenever we stepped outside the 
door.” ** 

Mrs. Ellet found “ excellent quarters” in the Rice Hotel 

in St. Paul. St. Anthony, she reported, “has but recently 
emerged from a wilderness into the dignity of a village.” 
In the summer months the town is much resorted to by visitors, espe- 
cially from the southwestern States. These have come in such num- 
bers that no accommodations could be found for them, and they were 
obliged to return with but a glance at the curiosities they had come to 
view. Now the state of things is more favorable to the lovers of fine 
scenery; an excellent hotel—the St. Charles—having recently 
passed into the proprietorship of Mr. J. C. Clark, and under his 
excellent management, already obtained a reputation as one of the 
best in the northwestern country.”° 

Mrs. Ellet boarded one of Willoughby and Powers’ stage- 
coaches for what was called the “ grand tour.” It consisted 
of a drive from St. Paul to St. Anthony, then out to Lakes 
Harriet and Calhoun, “thence to the Minnehaha Falls and 
Fort Snelling, and by the Spring Cave to St. Paul, arriving 
in time for the visitors, if in haste, to return with the boat 
down the river.’’ Shortly before Mrs. Ellet’s arrival, the 
beauties of the Lake Minnetonka region began to be appre- 


* Charles Lanman, 4 Summer in the Wilderness, Embracing a Canoe 
Voyage up the Mississippi and around Lake Superior, 56 (New York, 
1847); Mrs. Elizabeth Ellet, Summer Rambles in the West, 77, 78, 81 
(New York, 1853). 

* Ellet, Summer Rambles, 92. 
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ciated, and during her stay in St. Paul she took advantage 
of an opportunity to visit what in due time was to become 
one of the most popular summer resorts in the Northwest.”° 
Frontenac, White Bear, the St. Croix country, and many 
other places became widely known as ideal for tourists and 
vacation seekers. 

When Charles Francis Adams, Jr., went up the Missis- 
sippi in 1860, he did so not for the sake of the “‘ Fashionable 
Tour” but as a minor figure in a political excursion. This 
excursion was headed by William H. Seward and the elder 
Charles Francis Adams, whose purpose was to win the 
Northwest for Lincoln and the Republican party. To the 
observant and sensitive Charles Francis, Jr., however, it was 
a sightseeing tour of the wild and wooly West, and in his 
diary he gives us vivid pictures of the changing scenes, de- 
scribes steamboat races, and reveals an eye for the pictur- 
esque. After the speeches and cheers at Prairie du Chien, 
he found himself on the deck of a Mississippi steamboat pro- 
ceeding upstream at night. Of this experience, he wrote: 
To me it all seemed strange and unreal, almost weird, —the broad 
river bottom, deep in shadow, with the high bluffs rising dim in the 
starlight. Presently I saw them wood-up while in motion, and the 
bright lights and deep shadows were wonderfully picturesque. A large 
flat-boat, piled up with wood, was lashed alongside, and, as the 
steamer pushed steadily up stream, the logs were thrown on board. 
As the hands, dressed in their red flannel shirts, hurried backward and 
forward, shipping the wood, the lurid flickerings from the steamer’s 
“beacon lights” cast a strong glare over their forms and faces, light- 
ing up steamer, flat-boat and river, and bringing every feature and 
garment out in strong relief.?7 

The early pioneers were not so absorbed with the task of 
building cities, towns, and farms that they closed their eyes 
to the recreational attractions of Minnesota. They were, 


* Ellet, Summer Rambles, 89, 126. 

* Theodore C. Blegen, ed., “ Campaigning with Seward in 1860,” ante, 
8: 167. The journal of the younger Adams is there published from a 
typewritten copy in the possession of the Minnesota Historical Society. 
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in fact, belligerent boosters. Every newspaper was a tour- 
ist bureau; but James M. Goodhue, the editor of the Min- 
nesota Pioneer, was perhaps the leading promoter of them 
all. He intoxicated himself with his own superlatives. In 
1852 he invited the world, and more especially the people 
of the South, to make the ‘“‘ Fashionable Tour,” to breathe 
the marvelous air of Minnesota and be healed of earthly ail- 
ments. In true Goodhuean style, he asked: 
Who that is idle would be caged up between walls of burning brick 
and mortar, in dog-days, down the river, if at less daily expense, he 
could be hurried along through the valley of the Mississippi, its shores 
studded with towns, and farms, flying by islands, prairies, wood- 
lands, bluffs —an ever varied scene of beauty, away up into the land 
of the wild Dakota, and of cascades and pine forests, and cooling 
breezes ?—— Why it is an exhilarating luxury, compared with which, 
all the fashion and tinsel and parade of your Newports and Sara- 
togas, are utterly insiped. 
He pictured the miserable life of a southern planter and of 
his “debilitated wife and pale children, almost gasping for 
breath.” ‘What is such a life to him and those he loves, 
but death prolonged ?”’ he asked. 
A month in Minnesota, in dog-days, is worth a whole year anywhere 
else; and, we confidently look to see the time, when all families of 
leisure down South, from the Gulf of Mexico along up, will make 
their regular summer hegira to our Territory; and when hundreds 
of the opulent from those regions, will build delightful cottages on the 
borders of our ten thousand lakes and ornament their grounds with 
all that is tasteful in shrubbery and horticulture, for a summer re- 
treat.78 

In this, as in many other fields, Goodhue the booster was 
Goodhue the prophet. Even before the Civil War large 
numbers of people from the South flocked to Minnesota as 
a summer resort; and the habit was resumed not long after 
Appomattox. Folk from east and west joined in exploiting 
the vacation and tourist attractions of Minnesota. The day 
of the ‘‘ Fashionable Tour” on the upper Mississippi passed 


* Minnesota Pioneer, July 22, 1852. 
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when steamboating declined in the face of railroad competi- 
tion. Local excursions continued to be popular, but the 
gala period of the steamboats and the great excursions was 
over. The fame of Minnesota as a summer resort had 
been established, however, and the railroads made the lakes 
and rivers of the north country even more accessible than 
they had been when sleek and picturesque vessels graced the 
river in its golden age. 
THEODORE C. BLEGEN 


St. PAuL, MINNESOTA 











KNUT HAMSUN’S EARLY YEARS IN 
THE NORTHWEST 


IF ONE CHANCES to turn the pages of Who’s Who to the 
name of Knut Hamsun one will find, curiously enough, that 
Hamsun’s first mark of distinction is his title of farmer. If 
one reads farther, one discovers that his surname was origi- 
nally not Hamsun but Pedersen, that he had little formal 
education, and that he divided his early years among farm- 
ing, clerking, school teaching, and various other occupations. 
It is only toward the end of the brief notice that one learns 
that Knut Hamsun won the Nobel Prize for literature in 
1920 and that he is the author of such distinguished novels 
as Hunger and Growth of the Soil. 

Most people today know Hamsun’s fame as a writer 
rather than his success as a farmer. But what is not com- 
mon knowledge is Hamsun’s four and a half years in the 
United States when, a callow, ignorant youth, he crossed 
the Atlantic to bring poetry to the lives of the Norwegian 
emigrants to America. Nor is it remembered that his first 
published book, Fra det moderne Amerikas aandsliv, was a 
violent diatribe against American materialism which the 
author never re-published and which he would not allow to 
be translated into English. To all intents and purposes, 
when Hamsun left New York in the summer of 1888 he 
severed his American connections permanently. 

Hamsun’s early life on the Lofoten Islands and on farms 
was not only hard; it also promised little escape as the boy 
grew older. The portion of a laborer did not appeal to 
him, yet he could see no other work ahead. According to 
one story, a boyhood friend, Nils Fréisland, took Hamsun 

‘Edwin Bjorkman owned a copy of this book in which Hamsun had 
written the following inscription: “A youthful work. It has ceased to 


represent my opinion of America. May 28, 1903.” See Hunger, vii 
(New York, 1924). 
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home during the Christmas season of 1881 and Mrs. Frdis- 
land, impressed with the boy’s earnestness, offered to lend 
him four hundred kroner to continue his studies. Hamsun 
replied that he would prefer to use the money in traveling 
to America, a place in which he expected to find a fresh and 
clean society. According to another story, Hamsun was 
given free passage on the North German Lloyd ship “‘ Oder ” 
from Germany to New York on condition that he later write 
an account of his trip for publication. At any rate Knut 
Hamsun left Bremerhaven shortly after New Year’s, 1882, 
and carried with him letters of introduction supplied by 
Bjornsterne Bjérnson.? 

For some time after his arrival he worked on eastern 
farms, tending the scanty livestock of the Yankee husband- 
men. But later in the winter he traveled westward into 
Wisconsin and shortly presented himself at the home of 
Rasmus B. Anderson in Madison. Years later Anderson 
wrote that the family had been at table that day when the 
doorbell rang. Anderson himself opened the door, to find 
standing before him “‘a tall, slender, smooth-faced young 
man with a large growth of hair on his head. You could 
not look at this youth with a forest of brown hair without 
thinking of Bjérnsterne Bjérnson in his palmiest days.” * 
Hamsun presented his letters of introduction, which were 
directed not to Anderson but to an infantry captain with 
whom Hamsun had worked, and the two men talked briefly.‘ 


* Walter A. Berendsohn, Knut Hamsun: Das unbdndige ich und die 
menschliche Gemeinschaft, 34 (Munich, 1929); Einar Skavlan, Knut 
Hamsun, 95 (Oslo, 1929). 

* Rasmus B. Anderson, Life Story of Rasmus B. Anderson, 305 (Madi- 
son, 1915). All Anderson’s comments on Hamsun are to be taken cum 
grano salis. For specific corrections of errors in Anderson’s accou.t, see 
Hamsun’s “ Nogen faa svar” (“A Few Answers”), manuscript notes 
written on January 18, 1915, and now in the library of the University of 
Minnesota. Hamsun even declared that his hair was cendré, not brown! 

*Hamsun remarked that, although the letters were not addressed to 
Anderson, he begged to be allowed to keep them, as they contained words 
highly favorable to him. Hamsun consented. See Hamsun, “ Nogen faa 


” 
Svar. 
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The next definite information about Hamsun’s life con- 
cerns a period spent in Elroy, Wisconsin, where he went to 
visit an older brother, Per Pedersen, who had preceded him 
to the United States. “I travelled to my brother who lived 
at Elroy,”’ Hamsun later wrote. The young emigrant was 
having some trouble about this time deciding the orthog- 
raphy of his name, as he advised his family in Norway to 
address him as Knut Hamsund but put in parentheses, Knut 
Pedersen. He also recorded later that he had fallen in love 
three times in two months, but did not establish the identity 
of his inamoratas. For a time, probably, Hamsun worked 
on farms near Elroy. Later he was employed by local mer- 
chants as aclerk. “I worked first in the shop of E. Hart, 
later in that of J. G. Wighman, from neither of which was 
I discharged,’ he declared long afterward. During his 
residence of a year and a half at Elroy, Hamsun tried to 
learn English, a village schoolmaster by the name of Johns- 
ton giving him instructions in the evenings. Even as a vil- 
lage clerk he hungered for the intellectual life and hoped to 
give lectures. Rasmus Anderson alleged that Hamsun 
studied so much late at night that he found it impossible to 
arise in the morning and that his employer was obliged to 
discharge him for unpunctuality; but Hamsun, as we have 
already seen, specifically denied thischarge. More plausible 
is the story that Hamsun made himself ill by overwork and 
that Johnston lent him forty dollars in order to go to Colo- 
rado for his health. This journey he never made, but years 
later he repaid the money.® 

Some time afterward Johnston began to operate a wood- 
yard at Madelia, Minnesota, and urged Hamsun to run the 
business while he and his wife traveled east. Hamsun ac- 
cepted the offer and soon established himself in the little 
prairie town. The great loneliness of the open spaces 

* Hamsun, “ Nogen faa svar”; Skavlan, Knut Hamsun, 96. 


*“ T was never in Colorado,” Hamsun declared in a personal letter to 


the writer, November 9, 1938. 
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began to prey upon him, but he had ample time for composi- 
tion and with deliberate care he experimented with writing. 
It was at Madelia, too, that Hamsun met Kristofer Jan- 
son." 

Janson was a Norwegian intellectual who had espoused 
Unitarianism and as a result of various inducements had 
emigrated to America to establish a liberal church for his 
countrymen. In Minneapolis he organized the Nazareth 
Unitarian Church, located at Twelfth Avenue and Ninth 
Street, and he also served two outlying parishes, one at 
Hudson, Wisconsin, and one at Madelia. Janson was im- 
mediately attracted by the tall young Norwegian with the 
aristocratic figure who wore gold-rimmed glasses while 
working in the woodyard. After some acquaintance Janson 
offered Hamsun a position as his secretary. Hamsun ad- 
mitted no predilections toward religion and particularly 
none toward Unitarianism, but he quickly grasped the op- 
portunity to do work other than manual. Thus in the 
spring of 1884 Hamsun was installed in Minneapolis as the 
rather inefficient secretary of Kristofer Janson. 

At first Hamsun fitted well into his new sphere. Living 
in Janson’s home he was modest and retiring, proved a good 
friend to the children, and exerted a peculiar charm over 
Mrs. Drude Janson. He reveled in the library of his new 
friend and was said to stand constantly before the book- 
filled shelves, reaching down volume after volume and rap- 
idly paging through them. He seldom sat down or read a 
book through. Instead he had a certain intuitive faculty 

7 Martin B. Ruud, “ Knut Hamsun,” in Society for the Advancement 


of Scandinavian Study, Publications, 3: 241 (1916) ; Skavlan, Knut Ham- 
sun, 98. 

*In 1888 Hamsun declared: “ Janson’s Christianity is perplexing to 
me, a delicate mixture of reason and Turkish superstition (Tyrkertro), 
with a touch of mysticism”; and in the next year he referred scathingly 
to “that incomprehensible assemblage of ignorant culture and half radi- 
calism which some people call Unitarianism.” See Skavlan, Knut Ham- 
sun, 100, which quotes from Ny jord (Copenhagen) ; and Hamsun, Fra 
det moderne Amerikas aandsliv, 87 (Copenhagen, 1889). 
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for getting the gist from a volume even while reading it 
superficially. Moreover, he was valuable to the pastor in 
various ways, although his obsession with reading and writ- 
ing and his occasional fits of abstraction must have proved 
dificult. In small gatherings he spoke effectively, was suc- 
cessful at a lutefiskfest in the basement of the church, and 
even filled in at the pulpit when Janson was absent address- 
ing his missionary congregations. But when he preached 
he usually eschewed theology entirely and was not above 
injecting a satirical note into his discourse. Rasmus Ander- 
son, always hostile to Hamsun, remarked that he had heard 
Hamsun preach, “ but I must confess that I did not have the 
slightest idea of what he talked about. It seemed to me 
like nonsensical and incoherent twaddle. There was a 
superabundance of words that gushed from him like peas 
poured from a bag.’’® 

After about a year of this association Hamsun and Jan- 
son began to drift apart. Hamsun was much more inter- 
ested in literature than in theology and had no stomach for 
the pastor’s attempt to make a clergyman of him. The 
rift would no doubt have widened immeasurably had not 
Hamsun at this time fallen sick. An observer who saw him 
act as auctioneer at a charity bazaar reported that he sud- 
denly began to spit blood and shortly afterward collapsed. 
He was examined by Dr. Tonnes Thams, who pronounced 
his condition serious and apparently convinced the patient 
that he was a victim of consumption. Rasmus Anderson, 
who visited Minneapolis at this time, remarked that Ham- 
sun was pale, emaciated, and quite despondent, and that 
Professor August Weenaas of Red Wing had even adminis- 
tered the last sacrament to him. According to this account 
Hamsun repented his treason to the Lutheran faith and 
wished only to return to Norway so that he might die in his 

*Skavlan, Knut Hamsun, 99; Anderson, Life Story, 308. Hamsun 


declared flatly in 1915 that Anderson had never heard him preach! “ No- 
gen faa svar.” 
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homeland. But Hamsun himself later declared that he did 
not call Professor Weenaas, and that Weenaas came to 
visit him chiefly because the two men had known each other 
in Norway. Hamsun denied that he either confessed or 
received the last sacrament. At any rate, a group of Ham- 
sun’s friends raised a small purse, and not long afterward 
the sick man was on a train bound for New York. The 
change of climate and the smell of sea air worked wonders 
on him, and by the time he saw the shores of Norway once 
more he was quite restored to health.” 

Soon after his arrival in Christiania in the autumn of 
1885 he met Lars Holst, editor of the Dagbladet, for 
whom he did some journalistic work. He remained in Nor- 
way about a year, serving as postmaster at Valders, doing 
some editorial chores, and lecturing occasionally on such 
literary figures as Strindberg and Kielland. The exact rea- 
son for his return to the United States is obscure. Perhaps 
his reception at home had not been quite what he desired, 
perhaps the wanderlust still seized him. Probably his com- 
mission as correspondent for a Norwegian newspaper em- 
boldened him to face a strange country and a strange 
language a second time. But if this conjecture is true, his 
disappointment must have been bitter. Einar Skavlan has 
chosen a peculiarly suitable title for his chapter dealing with 
Hamsun’s life at this time: “‘ Years of Distress in America 
and at Home.” 

In August, 1886, Hamsun was once more on the high 
seas headed for New York, this time in the Danish emigrant 
ship ‘‘Geiser.”” He was determined to be a success in lit- 
erature, and he declared to himself: “I am a literary artist. 
People shall yet come to celebrate me in Norway!”"" But 
his position as correspondent paid him little, and once more 
he was forced to resort to manual labor for a living. There 
is an apocryphal story about his having spent several months 


*” Anderson, Life Story, 309; Skavlan, Knut Hamsun, 101-103. 
™ Quoted by Skavlan, Knut Hamsun, 112. 
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aboard a Russian fishing schooner on the Newfoundland 
banks in the company of ignorant and brutalized compan- 
ions, an experience which reputedly is the basis of the sketch 
““Paa Bankerne.”’ It is more likely that Hamsun simply 
utilized memories of his Lofoten days and transferred the 
locale from the Norwegian to the American coast.” 
Christmas of 1886 found him a conductor on a Chicago 
horsecar, where his difficulties were many. Nearsighted 
and lacking completely a sense of location, Hamsun consci- 
entiously learned the sequence of streets forward and back- 
ward, but after nightfall he would simply begin to call out 
the names somewhere in the middle of the sequence and 
continue to the end. People who remembered him on the 
Halstead Street line affirmed that he was distinguished by 
a perpetual stare into the horizon and that he usually wore 
clothes with the elbows out. One passenger, perhaps stimu- 
lated by early proximity to a famous man, wrote in 1920: 

I still remember Knut’s chapped, red wrists, where his coat-sleeves 
forgot to meet his mittens. And he carried books in his pockets. Al- 
ways books, Euripides, Aristotle, Thackeray. Such adreamer! The 
passengers used to get mad. He would forget to pull the rope. 
They missed their corners.’* 

At any rate the passengers, infuriated at missing their stops, 
complained to the company, and Hamsun lost his job. 

From Chicago he apparently drifted to Minneapolis, 
where he re-entered the Norwegian society that he had 
known earlier. He had rather a conspicuous part in the 
Seventeenth of May celebration which the Scandinavians of 
the Twin Cities organized in 1887. A grand parade with 
delegations from surrounding communities began the day, 
and Mayor Albert A. Ames of Minneapolis addressed the 


%“T never compose after living or dead models. Zachaeus and Paa 
Bankerne are merely localized in the United States, but are not created 
therefrom.” Hamsun to the writer, November 9, 1938. 

*“ ‘The Horse-car Conductor Who Wins the Nobel Prize,” in the 
Literary Digest, 67:35 (November 20, 1920), quotes the reminiscences 
of Dr. Anders Doe of Chicago. 
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people. Later at Dania Hall the Norwegian Total Ab- 
stinence Society held its festivities. According to the Min- 
neapolis Tribune of May 18, 

The most notable event of the evening was a lecture on the origin and 
history of Norway’s day of independence by Knud Hamson [sic]. 
The lecture throughout was full of interest to the audience and full 
of bright and happy sayings which took the Scandinavian heart by 
storm. 

In the early summer of 1887 Hamsun went to the Red 
River Valley in search of work in the grain fields. In an 
interesting letter written to Kristofer Janson from Cassel- 
ton, Dakota Territory, July 16, 1887, he recounted his at- 
tempts to find employment and pictured the great prairie 
wheat country.'* Hamsun went first to Fargo, where for a 
few days he probably lived the life of any migrant farm 
laborer. He told Janson of shaving himself and making 
his toilet under a convenient bridge. He and two other 
field workers celebrated the Fourth of July with a flask of 
beer and some rye bread. The next day they walked six 
miles to a “‘storfarm,” or bonanza farm, seeking work, but 
soon went on to Casselton and there walked from one huge 
grain farm to another until they found employment. 

During the era of bonanza farms—roughly from the 
panic of 1873, when land could be purchased cheaply, until 
about 1890 — Casselton was the headquarters of the Oliver 
Dalrymple farm and was also a kind of supply center for 
the entire Red River Valley. Dalrymple himself had begun 
wheat farming as a kind of resident manager on a small 
scale, but by 1878 he had thirteen thousand acres under cul- 
tivation, and in 1895 he is said to have farmed sixty-five 
thousand acres.” It is impossible to ascertain today ex- 
actly where Knut Hamsun was employed. If it was not on 


“Kristofer Janson, Hvad jeg har oplevet, 222-224 (Christiania, 
13). 
* Lewis F. Crawford, History of North Dakota, 470-472 (Chicago 


and New York, 1931). See also North Dakota: A Guide to the 
Northern Prairie State, 278 (Fargo, 1938). 
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the Dalrymple farm, it could have been either on the farm 
of the Amenia and Sharon Land Company, which operated 
thirty thousand acres north of Casselton, or on the Watson 
farm, a bonanza project of twenty thousand acres which lay 
south of the town. At any rate, Dakota filled him with 
wonder. “Fy for et land dette Dakota!” (“‘ Fie, what a 
country, this Dakota!”) he exclaimed, half in bewilder- 
ment, half in admiration. 

To Janson he wrote his impressions of the isolation of the 
prairies and the endless sea of wheat; he remarked the 
cloudless sky, the long day without shade, the vistas in every 
direction unbroken save by an occasional thicket or “tree 
claim”’; and he particularly observed the unequaled sunset, 
blood-red in hue and of an intensity almost defying descrip- 
tion. To judge by his reminiscences of his Dakota life, 
these were happy days.*® He was liked by his fellow work- 
ers and he wrote Sunday letters for them. Together with 
them he sat on plows as on a stool, with wheels replacing 
legs, and talked and sang as the machines crawled along the 
furrows. But Hamsun was never a great success as a 
manual laborer. As one critic expressed it, 


For general farm labor and work on the street-cars he had no ability 
at all. He had earned anything but praise this summer in Dakota. 
He had strength enough, he was as powerful as a lion, and he was not 
altogether an idiot, either, but if a certain kind of work could not 
completely engage his attention, his thoughts ran off with him.'* 
His overpowering ambition was, of course, to write, and 
only intellectual work could ever satisfy him. His work on 
a Chicago streetcar and a Dakota plow was only a stopgap, 
something to tide him over temporarily. His real interest 
lay in literature, in reading the sentences of other people and 
in polishing and shaping his own. 

* Two semi-autobiographical sketches by Hamsun, “ Zachaeus” and 
“ Paa praerien,” both of which reflect his North Dakota experiences, are 
included in Kratskog: Historier og skitser, 51-78, 117-131 (Copenhagen, 
1903). They are as yet untranslated. 


* Joseph Wiehr, “ Knut Hamsun,” in Smith College Studies in Mod- 
ern Languages, 3:5 (1921-22). 
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It may have been during this latter period of Hamsun’s 
stay in the United States that he experienced the close con- 
tact with the Indians that he speaks of in Fra det moderne 
Amerikas aandsliv. Twice, he declared, he lived in the 
wigwams of the red men for short periods, probably to 
gather material for literary purposes, but in both cases the 
result was unsatisfactory. The Indians were shabby, dirty, 
unheroic people; they were not even a fit source for a short 
article. Hamsun, of course, was temperamentally a realist 
and he had only contempt for the doctrine of the noble sav- 
age. For him the romantic pictures supplied by “holy 
Longfellow” and other apologists were only a stultification 
of the truth. Intimate contact with the domestic life of the 
Indians naturally failed to stimulate his interest.’® 

In the autumn of 1887 he collected what money he had 
saved and set out for Minneapolis to rejoin Kristofer Jan- 
son. Janson opened his parish house to the young Norwe- 
gian and Hamsun gave several lectures there for a nominal 
fee, his audience seldom including more than thirty or 
forty listeners. Hamsun discussed in rather iconoclastic 
fashion the work of the chief Scandinavian writers, as well 
as that of Zola and Maupassant. He also ventured to com- 
ment on American literature, but he held such antagonistic 
views about Longfellow and Emerson (he found it possible, 
he said, to read parts of Poe, Whitman, and Hawthorne!) 
that he alienated his hearers, who were quick to resent any 
slurs on their adopted country.’® In later years Hamsun 
rather regretted the arbitrary judgments passed in these lec- 
tures. As he remarked in a letter to the present writer, 
“These lectures were very imperfect, I was myself ig- 
norant.” 

Some time after Hamsun’s return to Minneapolis the 


*“T have been among the Indians, on two occasions have stayed for a 
considerable period in their wigwams,” writes Hamsun in Fra det mod- 
erne Amerikas aandsliv, 60. 


* Hanna Astrup Larsen, Knut Hamsun, 23 (New York, 1922). 
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journalist Kréger Johansen met him and interviewed him, 
remarking on Hamsun’s “ refined and well-chiseled features, 
his tall, strong figure, his lively manners and animated conver- 
sation, his whole unique personality,” all of which contrasted 
strongly with his surroundings. It was Hamsun’s wish, the 
journalist asserted, to charge only ten cents admission to his 
literary talks; he hoped to get advertising for these meetings 
from the less bigoted Scandinavian papers and from Kristo- 
fer Janson’s pulpit.”° 

Hamsun’s activities from the fall of 1887 to his departure 
for Denmark in 1888 are not altogether clear. Apparently 
he spent a large portion of that time in Minneapolis. The 
Minneapolis City Directory for 1888-89 lists “‘ Knute Ham- 
sum” as a clerk with rooms at 904 North Fourth, whereas 
the directory for the previous year contains no such name. 
It was probably during the winter of 1887-88 that Andreas 
Ueland encountered Hamsun. Ueland related that Kristo- 
fer and Mrs. Janson were in the habit of holding Thursday 
evening sessions at their home, when literature and art were 
discussed and there was often singing and instrumental 
music. 
On those occasions my wife and I often met a young Norwegian with 
hair a Ja Bjérnson in somewhat threadbare clothes, who was intensely 
interested in what Janson had to say about literature. We under- 
stood he was working for the street-car company, but of that I have 
no personal knowledge. He was, at all events, earning his livelihood 
by some common labor, and was meanwhile absorbing everything he 
got hold of in literature. Janson would say that like a girl practicing 
the scales on a piano, the young man was practicing on sentences in 
Norwegian, writing and rewriting to find a satisfactory form; and 
according to the late Dr. Thams, his most intimate friend, he would 
say: “Some day I shall pinedéd show them how to write.” And he 
did. It was Knut Hamsun.”! 


*® Dagbladet (Christiania), January 18, 1905, quoted by Wiehr, in 
Smith College Studies, 3:5. Johansen used the pseudonym of Cecil 


Kroger. 
* Andreas Ueland, Recollections of an Immigrant, 63 (New York, 


1929) 
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Halvard Askeland, the editor of Felt raabet, a Norwegian 
temperance weekly published in Minneapolis, recalls that on 
one occasion Hamsun accompanied him to Trinity Church 
and pumped the organ while Askeland played and the Rev- 
erend M. Falk Gjertsen delivered his Thursday evening ser- 
mon. During intervals in the service Hamsun crouched 
down behind the organ and wrote notes for a satiric sketch 
entitled “Flies, a Speech at a Strawberry Festival in the 
Nazareth Church.” Hamsun occasionally wrote editorials 
for Felt raabet and, after his departure for Europe, sent 
several letters to John Hansen, the business manager of the 
weekly, which were duly published. He also played some 
part in the Minneapolis celebration of the Norwegian na- 
tional holiday in 1888, although festivities were apparently 
on a smaller scale than in the previous year. The Norwe- 
gians gathered in various halls throughout the city, and the 
Wergeland Lodge met at Turner Hall, Washington Avenue 
and Fifth Avenue North, the morning of May 17. There 
were toasts, exhibition drills, and music, and addresses were 
made by Judge Lars Rand and Knut Hamsun.” 

Before leaving Minneapolis Hamsun gave a kind of vale- 
dictory address at Dania Hall, a bold and violent speech in 
which he flayed American materialism and ridiculed Ameri- 
can culture. Undoubtedly it epitomized the book which he 
was soon to publish on his experiences and observations in 
the United States. Once more Hamsun’s friends had to 
assist him to return home. John Hansen aided him to 
reach Chicago, and there he was helped by Professor N. C. 
Frederiksen, then a wealthy land agent. Hamsun sailed 
from New York for Denmark in the steamer ‘‘ Thingvalla.” 

One of the last anecdotes relating to Hamsun’s sojourn in 
America is told by Rasmus Anderson. In the summer of 

* Personal conversation with Halvard Askeland; Felt raabet, July 1, 
March 9, 1887, October 5, 1888; Minneapolis Tribune, May 17, 1888; 
Minneapolis Journal, May 16, 1888. There are probably articles by 


Hamsun in Felt raabet that have not been located, as he rarely signed 
his contributions and identification is therefore difficult. 
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1888 Anderson, then American minister to Denmark, was 
in the United States on vacation and by chance happened to 
return to Copenhagen on the very vessel that was carrying 
Hamsun. Anderson tells in his autobiography how one 
day, as he walked through the steerage, he saw four young 
men, all badly clad and dirty, playing cards. One of them 
he recognized as the young Norwegian who had rung his 
doorbell in Madison six years before. Anderson engaged 
him in conversation and Hamsun replied that he had spent 
some time in Chicago, North Dakota, and the Minnesota 
pineries, and that he was now bound for Copenhagen to find 
a publisher for his book. Thereupon Hamsun produced his 
manuscript, bulky enough according to the narrator to make 
a volume of a thousand pages, and urged Anderson to read 
it. Anderson declined. Then, noticing that Hamsun was 
wearing a black ribbon on his lapel, Anderson inquired 
whether he was in mourning for any member of his family. 
Hamsun said no; he was simply honoring the Chicago anarch- 
ists! ‘From that moment,”’ Anderson wrote, “‘ Knut Ham- 
sun was in my mind an anarchist and I had no use for 
people of that ilk.” When Hamsun later applied at the 
American legation at Copenhagen, he found the doors 
closed. Even after the publication of Hunger in 1890 had 
made the author famous, almost overnight, Anderson did 
not relent in his animosity. Years later when Hamsun was 
established as one of the outstanding European novelists, 
Anderson wrote: “There are passages in his books too 
coarse and indecent to be read aloud even where only men 
are present. Such writers as Hamsun are a disgrace to the 
country that tolerates them.” * 

Hamsun’s reaction to his American experiences is to be 
found in the book which he persuaded a publisher to bring 


* Anderson, Life Story, 314-318. Hamsun’s final comment on Ander- 
son’s remarks may well be found in a sentence taken from “ Nogen faa 
svar”: “One lie more or less hurled at me by a man of Rasmus Ander- 
son’s caliber is a matter of no consequence.” 
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out the year following his arrival in Copenhagen, Fra det 
moderne Amerikas aandsliv. For this volume is a scathing 
‘ndictment of almost everything American. Here Hamsun 
paid his respects to American journalism, the arts, the the- 
ater, the legal system, schools and churches, morals and 
etiquette, and particularly patriotism, which was to him 
rather chauvinism, and the national antagonism toward for- 
eigners. Everywhere he found materialism rampant. The 
newspapers gloried in sensationalism, although he admired 
the trickiness of their advertising, and printed whatever the 
newsboys could best yell out on the streets; the ministers 
kotowed to the common passion by quoting statistics in their 
sermons; the people constantly speculated, whether on the 
New York stock exchange or in Texas cattle. America, he 
asserted, had no cultural life at all, the only society which 
made the pretense of being cultured having been extermi- 
nated by the Civil War. He condemned the national prud- 
ery and the tendency of American men to submit to 
feminine domination, and he arraigned the popular devotion 
to money-getting. Worst of all, he thought, was the ubiq- 
uitous patriotism, a kind of national conceit which seemed 
all the more ridiculous when he realized that the United 
States had welcomed and naturalized the scum of Europe.”* 

Although the book is largely objective in the sense that 
there are few personal references, Hamsun did allude occa- 
sionally to his residence in Minneapolis. He chose to dis- 
cuss Minneapolis and Copenhagen, cities comparable in 
population but in other respects very different. Minne- 
apolis expended three times as much money on schools and 
education as did the Danish capital, and got poorer results. 
Minneapolis boasted 146 churches, Copenhagen only 29, a 
statistical comparison which led Hamsun to remark sarcas- 
tically that there was much God in America! He then re- 
marked about the opulence of the Minneapolis churches, the 


* Fra det moderne Amerikas aandsliv, 2, 19, 26, 28. 
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monstrous organs, the deep carpets, the stained glass win- 
dows, one of which alone cost five hundred dollars; the 
pews, the people, and the word of God were all alike in that 
all were highly polished! He remarked that the preaching 
was American, being given over chiefly to Bostonian morals, 
but he expressed his own preference for American sermons 
since, if they were sugar-coated, they were at least entertain- 
ing. Particularly was he impressed by Minneapolis’ defi- 
ciencies as a cultural center. It was an important commercial 
city, it could boast theaters and schools, art galleries and a 
university, yet it had a negligible library and only one book- 
store. The Minneapolis Athenaeum he thought was a re- 
markable building, but one could hardly call it a library. 
It shelved the works of Scott and Dickens and Dumas and 
Marryat, but it contained no modern literature. Instead of 
French and Russian novelists one was given handsomely 
bound volumes of Congressional debates and patent reports. 
If one asked for Comte or Schopenhauer, one was handed 
Emerson. The books of Zola, of course, were not even 
available in America, since if they were sold they would 
have to be distributed through cigar stores. Nor was the 
one bookstore much better supplied. There one could 
purchase detective stories, calendars, copies of ‘‘ Yankee 
Doodle” and ‘“‘ Home Sweet Home,” lithographs of Wash- 
ington, Uncle Tom’s Cabin, and Grant’s memoirs. As an 
emporium of the latest and best thought it was beneath con- 
tempt.” 

Many of Hamsun’s strictures were undoubtedly true, and 
a few may even still be pertinent. Many, on the other 
hand, were the direct result of his own unsatisfactory 
achievements and the unwillingness of a strange land to ac- 
cept him at his own estimate. It is not hard to understand 
why Hamsun never allowed the republication of Fra det 
moderne Amerikas aandsliv. There is both irony and 


= Fra det moderne Amerikas aandsliv, 55, 58, 205, 209. 
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pathos in the spectacle of the young critic parading his ani- 
madversions with a kind of wounded arrogance. But the 
interest of the book today is due to the very candor and 
forthrightness of the writer. 

The years since 1890 are no part of the present story. 
Hamsun left America embittered and almost as poor as 
when he arrived; he never returned.** For over four years 
he had worked and suffered privations of all sorts, in the 
meanwhile learning the countryside and fraternizing with 
the workers very much as Vachel Lindsay and John Stein- 
beck have done since. From these experiences he gathered 
a knowledge and an insight which stood him in good stead 
as a novelist. Specifically, his use of American material in 
his fiction is probably not great; he has repeatedly denied 
his utilization of autobiographical events. But there is no 
doubt that the years of toil left their imprint on Hamsun. 
Quite possibly he has transferred to Norway characters and 
incidents that were indigenous to America. Certainly Miss 
Larsen is not alone in attributing the success of Hunger to 
Hamsun’s American years.2* The New World was not 
kind to the young Norwegian; it taught him hard lessons the 
hard way. But today Americans buy his books and read 
them with pleasure and admiration. Knut Hamsun may 
often have wished to forget his experiences in the United 
States, but Americans have no wish to forget him. 

Joun T. FLANAGAN 


UNIVvERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
MINNEAPOLIS 


* The visit of the Norwegian crown prince and princess to the United 
States in the spring of 1939 reminded the Norwegian-American press of 
the earlier visits of distinguished Norwegians, including Hamsun. See 
a brief account of his American sojourn in Normanden (Fargo), June 8, 
1939; and two editorials in Decorah-Posten, June 23, August 4, 1939. 

* Larsen, Knut Hamsun, 35. 

















NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 


THE STATUE OF CAPTAIN JOHN TAPPER, 
PIONEER FERRYMAN 


ONCE IN A GREAT WHILE an old-time patron asks an assist- 
ant in the Minneapolis Public Library, “‘ What has become 
of that statue of Captain Tapper which used to be out in the 
hall somewhere?” The older assistants remember that a 
plaster cast once stood in the third-floor lobby, but where it 
went and when, no one knew until quite recently. It repre- 
sented an elderly man, Captain John Tapper, who in his 
youth operated a ferry across the Mississippi, between St. 
Anthony and Minneapolis. A search of the office records 
gave the information that on April 26, 1915, it was sent to 
the pioneer museum in the Godfrey House on Chute Square, 
at the request of Edwin Clark, secretary of the Hennepin 
County Territorial Pioneers’ Association. The statue left 
the museum at some unknown time, and no one seemed to 
know what had happened to it. 

Then Mrs. George J. Backus, the sculptor who made the 
statue, came back to visit in Minneapolis in the summer of 
1937 after an absence of twenty-six years. She took up the 
search for her lost work of art, remembering that she had 
asked that it be taken to Venanzio Pierotti’s statuary shop 
on Washington Avenue South for future packing and ship- 
ment to her home in Stuart, Florida. Living a very busy 
life, she had put off sending for it; indeed had almost for- 
gotten about it at times. She now looked for the Pierotti 
shop, but found that it had been torn down, that its pro- 
prietor was dead, and that his sons had only vague recollec- 
tions of an old plaster figure which used to be around. What 
had become of it they did not know, thinking that probably 
it went out with the wreckage of the building. Nothing 
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more about the whereabouts of the statue has been learned. 
Anyone who knows more about it is asked to communicate 
with the art department of the Minneapolis Public Library. 

Mrs. Backus made several photographs of the statue 
while working on it in her Minneapolis studio. One of 
these shows the captain himself standing beside his likeness. 
Copies of these photographs can now be seen in the art de- 
partment of the public library and at the Minnesota His- 
torical Society in St. Paul. Very vivid are Mrs. Backus’ 
recollections of the old man. ‘He talked all the time,” she 
said, “and for a long time he was entirely unaware of what 
I was trying to do, and while he kept his pose perfectly, 
he never stopped talking. He told me a great deal of 
Franklin Steele and of his experiences while running the 
ferry, and said Steele told him that the time would come 
when they would see ten thousand people in Minneapolis.” 

“I conceived the idea of making a statue of Captain 
Tapper while talking with someone who casually mentioned 
the fact that the man who ran the ferry across the Missis- 
sippi was still living,” Mrs. Backus recalled. ‘I could hardly 
believe it, and from that moment I was determined to find 
that man, fearing all the time that something might happen 
to him before I could find him. I was more than a week 
trying to locate him, and was finally told that he always at- 
tended the state fair, and that I would probably find him 
there; so I stationed myself at the pioneer log cabin every 
afternoon from the beginning of the week. At last I found 
him on Friday afternoon, and in two days we were at work 
inmy studio. This statue was the crowning feature of Cap- 
tain Tapper’s life. He died not a great while after it was 
completed. He had sons living in or near Minneapolis who 
visited my studio to see the finished work.” 

The Minneapolis Journal of December 24, 1904, an- 
nounces : 


The friends of Mrs. George J. Backus of this city will soon have 
the pleasure — and the public will share it later — of admiring a life- 
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size statue of that sturdy pioneer, Captain John Tapper, which she 
has just completed. Several times in the past five years beautiful 
examples of the sculptor’s art have come from Mrs. Backus’ hands, 
but this last is the most ambitious and probably the most artistic. 


Then follows an account of the captain’s picturesque life. 
He was born in England, went to America on a cattle boat, 
was employed at Fort Snelling, fought in the Mexican War, 
ferried thousands across the Mississippi River on the route 
now marked by the steel-arch bridge in Minneapolis, col- 
lected toll for the first suspension bridge, and helped Colo- 
nel John H. Stevens build the first house on the west side 
of the river. The Journal goes on to say: 


During those strenuous years Captain Tapper was known by and 
knew nearly all the settlers within a radius of 100 miles of Minne- 
apolis. He has survived most of them, and is still in perfect health 
and retains his mental vigor. He represents the highest type of the 
sturdy pioneer, rugged, honest, truthful and aggressive. 

The statue which Mrs. Backus has just completed embodies all 
these characteristics. It shows him with his coat off and evidently in 
a reminiscent mood suggestive of tales of long ago. The likeness is 
perfect; the lines of the figure are those of the virile old man who has 
stood the tempests of eighty years and who seems able to withstand 
those of the next twenty. 

There is a project on foot among his friends to have the figure cast 
in bronze and later, if the city authorities are willing, to place it in 
one of the niches on the steel arch bridge. The statue is now in the 
hands of the men who are making the plaster cast and will soon be on 
exhibition. 

There have been but two statues made by sculptors resident in 
Minnesota, the one of Ole Bull by Jacob Fijelde being the first, and 
that of Captain Tapper by Mrs. Backus, the other. Part of the 
statue of Governor Pillsbury, which now adorns the university cam- 
pus, was made here, and the rest in New York. Mrs. Backus’ new 
work is considered by connoisseurs who have seen it to be an achieve- 
ment at least equal to either of the other two. 


The mystery of what became of Captain John Tapper’s 
statue seems cleared up, but those interested in Minneapolis 
history and art regret its probable loss. Mrs. Backus says: 
“T suppose the city was not quite large enough or old 
enough at the time I finished the plaster cast to think much 
about pioneer days; or perhaps it was not brought to the 
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notice of the right people. I was never very good at push- 
ing my own work.” 

Those who wish further acquaintance with the captain 
will find an interesting account of his career in Personal 
Recollections of Minnesota and Its People, written by his 
good friend, Colonel Stevens (Minneapolis, 1890). This 
book, appropriately called “‘the Bible of Minneapolis his- 
tory,” with its fascinating true stories of Captain John Tap- 
per, may be consulted at the Minneapolis Public Library or 
the Minnesota Historical Society. 

RuTH THOMPSON 


MINNEAPOLIS PusLic LiBRary 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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Minnesota Farmers’ Diaries: William R. Brown, 1845-46; Mitchell 
Y. Jackson, 1852-63 (Narratives and Documents, vol. 3). 
With an introduction and notes by RopNey C. Loewe. (St. 
Paul, The Minnesota Historical Society, 1939. ix, 247 p. 
Illustrations. $2.50.) 


The growing number of historical scholars who are seeking not 
only the grass roots but the actual soil particles of America’s develop- 
ment will welcome this meticulously and intelligently prepared and 
pleasingly executed little volume. Furthermore, even the average 
layman will find it delightful reading and a ready means of gaining 
an appreciation and understanding of the ways of his pioneering farmer 
ancestors during the middle decades of the past century. The daily 
jottings of these two typical farmers — typical except insofar as they 
kept diaries, whereas most of their contemporaries did not — have a 
significance which few readers will realize at first glance. As stated 
in the interpretative and eloquently phrased preface by Dr. Theodore 
C. Blegen: 

Their way of life was like that of millions of Americans. The prob- 
lems and difficulties which they met were like those that have faced 
pioneer farmers on a hundred American frontiers. Their joys and 
disappointments echo those of countless others who have broken sod, 
tilled the field, and built frontier homes. They serve, therefore, as 
spokesmen for the unknown farmer, whose contribution to the epic of 
America has not yet been told with the wealth of detail and authenticity 
of flavor that alone can lend the story the eloquence of truth. 
Certainly no more happy and significant choice of publication could 
have been made by the Minnesota Historical Society to issue on the 
occasion of its ninetieth anniversary. 

In essence, the volume contains two notable contributions: the 
thirty-two-page introduction by Dr. Loehr and the two diaries which 
he has edited. The introduction not only provides the necessary ex- 
planations and background of the diaries, but constitutes a distinct 
contribution to the so-called “lost” period of Minnesota history. 
All who have actually sought the original data which are essential 
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for a historical reconstruction of this or any corresponding pioneer 
period will be especially appreciative of this introduction. 

The diaries here published add much detail and flavor to what we 
wish to know about rural America. The general day-by-day and 
season-by-season routine of farm life is revealed. Likewise, there is 
data about crops in concrete terms of corn, wheat, oats, and potatoes, 
as well as cows and calves, horses, and pigs. The same is true for 
tools and implements and the actualities of farming methods in pio- 
neer regions. Recorded also is information concerning the farmer as 
a social being —his school and his church, his amusements and cus- 
toms, and his codes of manners and morals. The nature of the roads 
and transportation facilities, the matter-of-factness of politics, the 
ramifications of the ups and downs of economic cycles, and almost 
countless other topics are likewise provided with actual illustrations. 
This volume amply demonstrates the inestimable value of a hitherto 
little-used historical source. 

Everett E. Epwarps 


UnirTep States DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
WasHIncrTon, D. C. 


Marshall and Taney, Statesmen of the Law. By Ben W. PALMer, 
M.A., LL.B. (Minneapolis, The University of Minnesota 
Press, 1939. viii, 281 p. Portraits. $3.50.) 


It would seem on first thought to be a work of supererogation to 
publish another book on Chief Justice Marshall or even Chief Justice 
Taney in the light of all that has been written hitherto on these two 
outstanding characters in American history. We think, however, that 
the author has succeeded in writing a fresh and very readable book 
with much of human interest in it, after the manner of modern bi- 
ography. Mr. Palmer is a prominent attorney of Minneapolis and 
lecturer at the University of Minnesota. He has made an intensive 
study of American constitutional history and is well qualified for his 
task. Outstanding in the impressions one gets from reading the book 
is that he has been eminently fair in his picture of the turbulent po- 
litical years preceding the Civil War and equally fair in his delineation 
of the characters of both Marshall and Taney. The first forty pages 
are given to a discussion of the subject “ Are Judges Human Beings?” 
This leads the author into the ancient field of argument whether the 
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law has an abstract existence as law or whether the law is what the 
judges say it is, subject to all the infirmities of human nature. While 
the author attempts no categorical answer, we get the impression that 
his sympathy at least is with the newer school of jurists who are or 
claim to be sensitive to the sociological and economic changes going on 
in the world today. At the conclusion of the chapter on this subject 
he states, “In a similar day of ‘large changes in every sphere of the 
national life’ we too cry out for the emancipating touch of a newer 
learning.” 

In the treatment of the characters and careers of Marshall and 
Taney, to which the body of the book is given, the author finds ap- 
parently that the human element was as little in evidence as could be 
reasonably expected of any human being placed in their exalted posi- 
tions of power. The two men, of whom excellent portraits are pub- 
lished, are dramatically described as “ Marshall canonized” and 
“Taney cursed.” The sketch of Marshall and his judicial career 
follows the view now generally accepted that to him in large measure 
is due the present stability of the Constitution. Necessarily, the fam- 
ous question of the power of the Supreme Court to declare invalid a 
legislative act of the Congress is touched upon. Evidently the author 
believes in this power. At the risk of a digression, the argument 
seems to this reviewer in his own mind to be something like this re- 
duced to its simplest terms. The Constitution is a skeleton instru- 
ment. Its terms are called upon to be construed and applied to the 
myriad situations constantly arising in our modern complex civiliza- 
tion, and there is or may be a twilight zone wherein it is difficult so to 
do and wherein equally honest and competent men might disagree. 
Necessarily, some one or some body must make the decision, and it is 
safer in the long run, proved by experience, that this decision should 
be made, not by the Congress which has enacted the legislation nor by 
the one-man executive who may have proposed the legislation or may 
be called upon to enforce it, but by members of an independent judicial 
body who, even if they are human beings, are as far removed from the 
prejudices or passions of the day as is humanly possible. 

In his discussion of Taney, Mr. Palmer has a more difficult task. 
The author rather thinks Taney in his judicial utterances would be 
classed as a progressive in this day and generation. But whatever 
services Taney rendered to the Republic in his decisions strengthening 
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the federal Constitution, or on the other hand limiting powers of the 
federal and state governments as against the rights of the individual — 
and Mr. Palmer finds they were not inconsiderable— and however 
high Taney’s personal character, his decision in the Dred Scott case 
overwhelmed him with an obloquy which seems likely to endure. As 
the author states, “ Taney’s tragic error . . . lay, in the words of Chief 
Justice Hughes, on the ‘ supposition that the imperious question which 
underlay the slavery controversy could be put at rest by a judicial 
pronouncement.’” It is interesting to note that the Dred Scott case 
has an especial interest for Minnesota, in that Dred Scott based his 
court action to obtain freedom in part upon his residence at Fort Snell- 
ing in free territory as the slave of Dr. Emerson, the fort physician in 
1836 and following years. 
All in all the author has written a very interesting book. 
Epwarp C. GALE 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


American History since 1865. By Grorce M. STEPHENSON, pro- 
fessor of history, University of Minnesota. (New York, Har- 
per and Brothers, 1939. x,682p. Illustrations, maps. $3.50.) 


There is an oft-told story of a historian, writing in 1909, who 
ended his opus with 1889. When asked why 1889 was such a sig- 
nificant date for ending the treatment, his explanation was that 1889 
was not a significant date. He had stopped there because nothing was 
history until twenty years after it happened. 

That was good historical philosophy in the horse-and-buggy days 
of 1909, but in our modern hurry-up era, when more history is made 
in a year than was once generated in a decade, even the academic his- 
torians have embraced the idea that their narratives should end, not 
twenty years ago, but perhaps with last season’s world series baseball 
games — certainly with the latest election returns. 

Probably the first of the academic historians to pioneer the field of 
post-Civil War American history was Charles A. Beard. About 1913 
he incurred a host of adverse reviews with his Contemporary A meri- 
can History. He began his treatment with the end of the Civil War 
Reconstruction and carried it up to the date of publication. But the 
book filled the traditional “ pressing need.” History teachers on every 
campus were eager for a contemporary treatment of the era in ques- 
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tion. As time wore on, more and more American history courses 
began the second semester with the end of the Civil War. Numerous 
textbook writers following in Mr. Beard’s footsteps avoided many of 
the mistakes for which he was criticized. 

In some instances they made bigger errors in other ways. More- 
over, in line with more general pedagogical practice they usually 
opened their narratives with the beginning of Reconstruction rather 
than with its close. 

In writing his recent and excellent book, Dr. George M. Stephen- 
son has not only benefited by the mistakes and false emphasis of Mr. 
Beard and his successors but has also included in the work much of 
the results of his own research. Moreover, the emphasis is on the 
present rather than the past. The turgid tales of the Reconstruction 
era are disposed of ina hurry. The student and reader does not have 
forced upon him all the dead stories and side lights of the Blaine- 
Cleveland campaign. In considerably less than half the volume, the 
author gets through the administration of the first Roosevelt and is 
explaining historical problems which have grown into today’s issues. 
His treatment of immigration is excellent. Mexican relations under 
Taft and Wilson are set forth with exceptional clarity. 

He is at his worst (which is still better than some authors of some 
competing compendiums) on the Spanish-American War. Since 
Walter Millis’ The Martial Spirit, too many cap-and-gown historians 
have taken it seriously and have followed its vein in presenting the 
Spanish war and its aftermath as so much comic relief in an otherwise 
dull era. The present reviewer does not say the Spanish-American 
War did not have its comical aspects; but it would be refreshing to 
find one survey of the era that does not take recourse to some dated 
quip of “ Mister Dooly,” neé Finley P. Dunne. Even so Mr. Dooly 
is about as funny as Mr. Millis is inaccurate; hence the campus his- 
torian should search his conscience before letting that work influence 
more than one line of type in his volume — and that in the bibliogra- 
phy and to say the Millis presentation is no good. 

These carping remarks notwithstanding, Dr. Stephenson improves 
materially upon the work of all his predecessors in recent American 
history with his exceptionally able chapters on American life and cul- 
ture and idealism through the first decades of the present century. 
In those chapters Dr. Stephenson rises far above the average textbook 
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literary style. They are all but literary essays within themselves. 
They should be read by all who are interested in history and who hope 
to understand better the modern outlook of our own age. 

The format of the work is a credit to the house of Harper. The 
book has just enough illustrations to break the monotony of print. 
The typical college professor will perhaps wish that it had a few more 
maps and diagrams. The bibliography is more than a list of books. 
It is grouped by chapters and well annotated. As such it will be a 
boon to teachers of history and a guide to all readers who wish to 
carry their interest in any subject farther than that presented by the 
book. 

Jim Dan Hitt 


Superior STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Superior, WISCONSIN 


Blazing the Way West. By Buss Isety. (New York, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1939. xiv, 289 p. Illustrations. $3.00.) 

La pénétration du continent américain par les Canadiens francais, 
1763-1846: traitants, explorateurs, missionnaires. By BENOIT 
BroviLvetre. (Montreal, Librairie Granger fréres limitée, 
1939. 242 p. Illustrations, maps.) 


These two volumes have a common theme, the westward movement 
in American and Canadian history, but they differ in scope. One 
confines itself to a consideration of only one group of men, French or 
French-Canadians ; whereas the other is not limited to any one national 
group. Both limit themselves to the years before 1850, except for 
two or three pages at the end of Mr. Isely’s book, which take a hasty 
look at the opening of Alaska. 

The treatment of the subject by the two authors is poles apart. 
Mr. Isely has chosen episodes of color and action with which to create 
the impression he wants to leave in the reader’s mind. An uninterest- 
ing but vital series of events is simply omitted if the author thinks it 
slows down the tempo of his scenario-like narrative. Situations that 
never existed are created to bridge awkward gaps in a story. The 
language is of such simplicity that young readers will have no diffi- 
culty in enjoying it. Despite its obvious faults and inaccuracies, the 
book should serve the purpose of convincing many persons that North 
American history is interesting. 
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Mr. Brouillette’s book will appeal to those who do not want ro- 
mance at the expense of historical accuracy, and to those who find a 
more mature satisfaction in the steady push of a great, pulsing, folk 
movement than in episodes picked here and there from the lives of 
individuals. His language is simple but adequate ; his source material 
is of the best; he covers the field briefly but convincingly ; his maps are 
good; his illustrations, excellent. He should now publish the book 
in English, so that Americans may use it freely, for it is as much their 
story as it is the account of what men of French Canada have achieved. 

Grace Lez NuTE 


MINNESOTA HisToRICAL SOCIETY 
St. PAUL 


Le Pére Louis Hennepin, récollet. By P. Hucowtmn Lemay, 
O.F.M. (Reprinted from Nos cahiers, vol. 2, nos. 1, 2, 3, 
and 4; vol. 3, nos. 1 and 2, Montreal, April, 1937—June, 1938.) 

Bibliographie du Pére Louis Hennepin, récollet: Les pieces documen- 
taires. By R. P. Hucotin Lemay, O.F.M. (Montreal, 1937. 
238 p.) 


The man who knew most about the life and writings of Father 
Louis Hennepin has died, alas!, but he has left undying evidences of 
his scholarship and erudition in the book and monographs listed above, 
and in many other works on Hennepin and other subjects. No other 
scholar has tracked down so persistently in Paris, Antwerp, Amster- 
dam, Utrecht, and Rome the Recollect friar who gave the name of St. 
Anthony to the waterfall on the upper Mississippi. 

Among archives previously unworked for Hennepiniana, Father 
Lemay has found abundant references to the activities of the friar 
from 1696 to 1701. Especially rich are the archives of the Old 
Catholics at The Hague, a sect which sprang directly from the life 
and beliefs of the two men against whom Hennepin inveighed in his 
Morale pratique du Jansenisme, Pierre de Codde and Jacques Cats. 
Codde not only refers to Hennepin in his letters to Cats, but he dis- 
cusses the monk at length in letters to an agent in Rome, Louis du 
Vaucel, who replies in kind. In addition Father Lemay has found 
data in city and state archives in Antwerp and Holland; in rare books 
and other publications; in the Dutch works of Constantin Huygens, 
the secretary of William III of England; in the Pontchartrain cor- 
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respondence in the Department of Foreign Affairs, Paris; in the 
Thoynard, Clairambault, and Renaudot manuscripts in the Biblio- 
théque Nationale; in Archives of the Church in Rome; and in the fine 
collection of Hennepiniana at the Buffalo Historical Society. All this 
new and reinterpreted material Father Lemay has published in a 
Franciscan journal, Nos cahiers, in six subdivisions or chapters, which 
treat of Hennepin and Pierre Codde; of Hennepin’s “ obedience,” or 
permission to return as a missionary to America in 1696; of his strug- 
gle with Codde, Cats, and the other Jansenists in Holland; of his 
attempt to establish a mission in Utrecht in 1697; and of his life in 
Rome after leaving Utrecht in the summer of 1698. The last chap- 
ter to appear before the author’s death reverts to an earlier period, 
1682, when Hennepin was in Paris preparing his Description of 
Louisiana for publication. 

The bibliography is much more than a complete list of data on 
Hennepin. It gives the text, or abridgement of the text, of many 
documents. A large part of these have been discovered by Father 
Lemay. No one can now afford to write of Hennepin —or of dis- 
coveries in the New World after 1680— without using this work. 

G.L.N. 


The Mennonites in Iowa. By Metvin GinceRiIcH. (Iowa City, 
The State Historical Society of Iowa, 1939. 419 p. $3.00.) 


The publication of this volume very appropriately commemorates 
the centennial of the arrival of the first Mennonite settlers in Iowa. 
Today eight Mennonite communities with some four thousand in- 
habitants still retain their identity as “small islands of distinctive 
culture in a sea of standardized American civilization.” After a 
century of existence in the New World, a veritable land of promise 
to an oppressed and harrassed but peace- and liberty-loving people, 
‘islands” are still clearly discernible, according to this care- 


‘ 


these 


fully charted survey. The restless and turbulent waves of this great 
sea which is America, however, has not beat upon their slowly shift- 
ing shores in vain, for the study reveals unmistakably that changes 
have been brought about by the constant contact and interaction of 
the Mennonites and their environment. Few have preserved the old 
faith intact, the great majority have modified or reoriented the faith 
of their fathers, and some have lost their faith by dissolution or de- 
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stroyed its identity by dilution. The tides have swept away much 
dead wood in the form of outmoded customs, practices, and ideas, 
but they have also exchanged valuable contributions. This Amer- 
icanizing tendency may be vague and imperceptible over a short pe- 
riod, but it is readily apparent in the span of a whole century, and 
is especially so when viewed in the light of some three centuries of 
antecedent European history. 

Mr. Gingerich has produced an excellent piece of work as the 
fruit of at least a decade of extensive and intensive research that cov- 
ered the whole range of related general Mennonite history and uti- 
lized very fully the sources particularly pertinent to the history of 
the lowa Mennonites. The author’s intimate firsthand knowledge 
of the Iowa Mennonites, based on Mennonite descent and associa- 
tion, his competent scholarship, and his balanced objective approach 
to the subject are in a large measure responsible for an unusually 
accurate, complete, and comprehensive portrayal of the Mennonites 
which is in sharp contrast to the partial and often misleading views 
conveyed by cheap novels and sensational newspaper items. 

In the reviewer’s opinion, this volume deserves to be counted 
among the best works in the whole field of the history of the Men- 
nonites in America. It is also of value as a study of one of the 
numerous distinct and persistent cultural groups that are an integral 
part of modern America. ‘The State Historical Society of Iowa is 
to be highly commended for the format, typography, and bookbind- 
ing represented in this volume. The immediate practical value of 
the book could have been enhanced somewhat by the inclusion of one 
or two maps showing the location of the Mennonite communities in 
the state. 

FERDINAND P. SCHULTZ 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
MINNEAPOLIS 

















MINNESOTA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
NOTES 


Mr. RALPH Bupp (“ The Historical Society and the Community ’’) 
is president of the Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy Railway Com- 
pany. He has been a member of the executive council of the Min- 
nesota Historical Society since 1926. Dr. Theodore C. Blegen 
(“The ‘Fashionable Tour’ on the Upper Mississippi”) resigned 
recently as superintendent of the society, a position that he had held 
since 1931. He is now engaged in research and writing in the field 
of American immigration history, under a fellowship awarded by the 
Norwegian-American Historical Association. Dr. John T. Flana- 
gan (“Knut Hamsun’s Early Years in the Northwest’), assistant 
professor of English in the University of Minnesota, is familiar to 
readers of this magazine as the author of a notable series of articles 
on the Minnesota sojourns of famous authors. Miss Ruth Thompson 
(“The Statue of Captain John Tapper, Pioneer Ferryman’’) is an 
assistant in the art department of the Minneapolis Public Library. 
The reviewers include Mr. Everett E. Edwards, editor of Agricul- 
tural History and a member of the staff of the bureau of agricultural 
economics in the United States department of agriculture; Mr. Ed- 
ward C. Gale, a Minneapolis lawyer, former president of the society, 
and a member of its executive council; Dr. Jim Dan Hill, president 
of the State Teachers College at Superior, Wisconsin; Dr. Grace 
Lee Nute, curator of manuscripts on the society’s staff; and Mr. 
Ferdinand P. Schultz, a teaching assistant in history in the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. } 


Members and friends of the Minnesota Historical Society from 
many parts of the state gathered in St. Paul on October 20 to partic- 
ipate in its ninetieth anniversary celebration. The society, which 
is the oldest institution in the state, was incorporated by the first 
territorial legislature on October 20, 1849. More than three hun- 
dred people attended the luncheon, arranged at the St. Paul Athletic 
Club by the St. Paul Association of Commerce, which opened the 
celebration. Mr. Roland J. Faricy, president of the association, who 
presided, emphasized the cultural interest in a common background 
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that brought this gathering together, and then introduced to the audi- 
ence a number of guests at the speakers’ table, including three past 
presidents of the society — Mr. Frederick G. Ingersoll of St. Paul, 
Mr. Edward C. Gale of Minneapolis, and Mr. William W. Cutler 
of St. Paul—and the Misses Laura and Anita Furness of St. Paul, 
granddaughters of Governor Ramsey, who signed the society’s act of 
incorporation. Mr. Faricy then called upon the society’s president, 
Mr. Ira C. Oehler of St. Paul, who introduced several special guests 
in the audience — descendants of some of the nineteen founders of 
the society named in the act of incorporation. Among them were 
members of the families of Henry M. Rice, Henry H. Sibley, and 
Aaron Goodrich. Mr. Oehler called attention to the fact that the 
latter’s widow, Mrs. Alice P. Goodrich, is still living in Boston, and 
he read a charming letter of congratulation that had been received 
from her. “I think I may claim to have earlier memories of the 
Society than any other living soul,” she writes, “as in the 70’s my 
husband often took me to the meetings. Even in those far-off days 
it was an institution to be proud of.” She recalls that “ The His- 
torical Society was very dear to my husband’s heart,” and asserts that 
“It would please him, as it does me, that our daughter and grand- 
daughter should be present on this auspicious occasion.” A telegram 
of congratulation from the superintendent of the South Dakota His- 
torical Society, Mr. Lawrence K. Fox, also was read. 

The principal address at the luncheon was presented by Mr. Ralph 
Budd of Chicago, president of the Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy 
Railroad and a member of the society’s executive council. This in- 
teresting interpretation of the relations of “The Historical Society 
and the Community” is published in full elsewhere in this issue of 
Minnesota History. Upon its conclusion, Mr. Faricy announced 
that the present meeting was intended not only as a commemoration 
of the society’s ninetieth anniversary, but also as a tribute to its re- 
tiring superintendent, Dr. Theodore C. Blegen, and a recognition of 
his services in building up the society in recent years. In response, 
Dr. Blegen spoke briefly about the inspiration to be obtained by look- 
ing back upon the remarkable work of the pioneers who launched the 
Minnesota Historical Society and who understood the advantages of 
collecting records contemporaneously. 

The anniversary celebration was continued late in the afternoon 
at a tea which the Misses Furness gave in honor of the officers of 
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the society. They entertained their guests in the former home of 
Governor Ramsey, a house built and furnished in the style of the 
mid-nineteenth century and filled with reminders of the state’s and 
the society’s early years. Dr. Blegen was the speaker at an evening 
program presented in the Historical Building. He was introduced 
to an audience of about a hundred and fifty people by Professor 
Lester B. Shippee, the society’s first vice-president. Taking as his 
subject “ Ballads and Songs of Immigrant and Pioneer,” Dr. Blegen 
explained the historical significance of songs in which newcomers to 
America expressed their hopes and fears, said farewell to their home- 
lands, and celebrated the attractions of the frontier West. He then 
turned to the songs in which the pioneers extolled the wonders of 
such western states and territories as “ El-a-noy,” Michigan, Dakota, 
Colorado, and Minnesota. As an example, he sang to his own piano 
accompaniment a Minnesota ballad of the 1850’s entitled “The 
Beauty of the West.” With the assistance of Miss Leona Scheune- 
mann of the Hamline University faculty, Dr. Blegen also presented 
a number of Scandinavian immigrant ballads. He heard and re- 
corded both the words and the music of many of these songs while 
he was in Norway as a Guggenheim fellow, and later he prepared 
English verse translations of the stanzas. Among the songs pre- 
sented was “ Oleana,” a ballad descriptive of the Utopian attractions 
of a colony established in Pennsylvania by the famous violinist, Ole 
Bull. With this versatile performance, the society’s ninetieth anni- 
versary celebration was brought to a close. 


Plans for the society’s ninety-first annual meeting, which will be 
held on January 8, 1940, are now being formulated. It will consist 
of three sessions —a local history conference, a luncheon, and an eve- 
ning meeting at which the annual address will be presented. 


That the Minnesota Historical Society “has grown to a great 
monument in honor of those pioneer Minnesota statesmen” who es- 
tablished it in 1849 is the opinion expressed by Mr. Gerald Bardo 
in a letter to the superintendent written last July. While acting as 
chairman of the historical committee that planned a golden anniver- 
sary celebration at Staples, Mr. Bardo found that the society’s “ files 
of Staples newspapers and those of surrounding villages were ex- 
tremely helpful.” ‘“ When we realize how destitute some of our own 
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communities are of actual historical information,” he writes, “we 
appreciate the real worth of the Minnesota Historical Society.” 


A brief description of the Minnesota Historical Building, with 
some account of the collections that it houses, appears with a picture 
of the building in This Week in Saint Paul for August 12. 


The resources of the society’s library were used during the sum- 
mer months of 1939 by people from fourteen states outside Minne- 
sota — Alabama, Illinois, Iowa, Louisiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Missouri, Montana, New York, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Washington, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 


The following fourteen annual members joined the society during 
the quarter ending on September 30: Lynn H. Ashley of Hudson, 
Wisconsin; Dr. Richard I. Dorge of Minneapolis; Raymond A. 
Jackson of Minneapolis; the Reverend T. Leo Keavney of St. Cloud; 
R. A. McOuat of Washington, D. C.; Eleanor Maxfield of St. Paul; 
Samuel L. Mentzer of St. Paul; John C. Mills of Preston; Mrs. 
John C. Mills of Preston; Mrs. Harry Palmer of St. Paul; Victor 
P. Reim of New Ulm; R. S. Thornton of Alexandria; Will O. 
Washburn of St. Paul; and Ben W. Wilson of St. Paul. 


The First National Bank of St. Paul has become a sustaining in- 
stitutional member of the society. The post library of Fort Snelling 
and the Consolidated School District of Mound have subscribed to 
the society’s publications. 


During the three months from July 1 to September 30, the society 
lost the following members by death: Dr. William J. Mayo of 
Rochester, July 28; Edwin H. Hewitt of Minneapolis, August 11; 
John M. Blakeley of St. Paul, August 12; Dr. James Wallace of 
St. Paul, August 23; the Reverend Marion D. Shutter of Minne- 
apolis, August 30; Charles Donnelly of St. Paul, September 4; and 
Charles Gluek of Minneapolis, September 27. 


A leave of absence from September 15, 1939, to July 1, 1940, has 
been granted to Miss Ackermann, the assistant curator of manu- 
scripts, who is attending the library school of the University of IIli- 
nois. Miss Helen McCann, a graduate of Hamline University, has 
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taken up the work of manuscript assistant during Miss Ackermann’s 
absence. 


Mr. Babcock presented an address on “Old Grand Portage” be- 
fore the North Shore Historical Assembly meeting at Grand Portage 
on August 26. 


Attention is called to Mr. Babcock’s article on Louis Provencalle, 
which appears in the September issue of this magazine, in a review 
by Kenneth Ruble of the career of the pioneer trader in the Minne- 
apolis Tribune for September 15. Emphasis is given to the system 
of hieroglyphics which this pioneer Minnesota fur trader used in 
keeping his accounts. In a letter published in Herodotus, a news 
sheet issued by the Rochester Museum of Arts and Sciences, on Sep- 
tember 22, Mr. Babcock tells of a recent visit to Grand Portage and 
of the reconstruction there of the Northwest Company stockade. 


ACCESSIONS 


A valuable French-Chippewa dictionary has been copied on film- 
slides from the original in the possession of the archdiocese of St. 
Boniface, through the courtesy of its secretary, the Reverend Antoine 
D’Eschambault. The dictionary, which was lost for many years and 
was discovered recently in a closet in the palace of the archbishop at 
St. Boniface, was prepared about a hundred years ago by the mis- 
sionary priest, Father Georges A. Belcourt. It is by all odds the 
most complete record in existence of the pristine Chippewa tongue, 
and although the equivalents of words are given only in French, it 
will prove of great value to scholars. An idea of its completeness 
may be gained from the fact that it fills two volumes and nearly a 
thousand pages of closely written script, and yet this is merely the 
French-Chippewa form of the dictionary. So far as is known, Bel- 
court did not prepare a Chippewa-French form; he did, however, 
prepare and publish a Chippewa grammar. 


A transcript of a lengthy letter written from Alton, Illinois, on 
November 3, 1837, by Thomas Hale Williams, pioneer Minneapolis 
librarian, is one of two items that have been presented by the Min- 
neapolis Public Library. The author describes a journey from 
Rhode Island by way of the Ohio and Mississippi rivers to Alton, 
and tells of the murder of Elijah P. Lovejoy, an antislavery editor 
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at that place. The second item is a typed copy of a letter by Jonas 
H. Howe, Minneapolis pioneer, written from Tennessee on April 
25, 1865, in which he mentions the assassination of President Lincoln 
and the inauguration of President Johnson. 


Two scrapbooks of newspaper clippings about and programs of 
concerts given by the Hutchinson family in the East and in England 
from 1842 to 1863 have been received from Mr. Oliver D. Hutchin- 
son and his daughter, Mrs. Fred Fournie, both of Savage. Three 
members of this musical family, which was famed for its concerts, 
founded the McLeod County community of Hutchinson. Mr. 
Hutchinson and Mrs. Fournie also have presented a number of addi- 
tions to the costume collection, including a wedding gown of taffeta 
and velvet. 


Diaries, correspondence, and other papers covering in an unusually 
complete manner the story of the career from 1853 to 1905 of the 
Reverend Ebenezer Steele Peake, pioneer Episcopal missionary to the 
Minnesota Indians, home missionary and pastor in California, North 
Dakota, and Minnesota, and Civil War chaplain, have been received 
from Peake’s granddaughter, Miss Margaret Pray of Valley City, 
North Dakota. Peake arrived in Minnesota in 1855, when he went 
to Shakopee as a home missionary. A volume of reminiscences cov- 
ers that year. The first of the diaries begins with 1856 when Peake 
went to northern Minnesota to serve as a missionary to the Chip- 
pewa. There, at Gull Lake, Fort Ripley, and Crow Wing, he re- 
mained until he became chaplain for the Twenty-eighth Wisconsin 
Volunteer Infantry in the Civil War. For the years following 1865 
there are diaries covering periods of service at Austin, Minnesota; 
in California from 1867 to 1878; at Moorhead, Detroit, and Valley 
City, North Dakota, from 1878 to 1889; and in Faribault in the 
1890’s. Peake’s correspondents included such important figures in 
Episcopal church affairs as the Reverend Ezekiel G. Gear, the Rev- 
erend Joseph A. Gilfillan, the bishops of Rupert’s Land and other 
areas, and Enmegahbowh, also known as John Johnson, a native mis- 
sionary among the Chippewa. Among these papers also are records 
of confirmations at Gull Lake from 1853 to 1861, account books for 
the years from 1889 to 1895, reminiscences of Peake and his wife, 
a sketch of the abandoned town of Crow Wing, and sermons and 
addresses. 
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A brief history of Cedar Lake Township, Scott County, has been 
presented by the author, Mr. W. J. Casey, a former resident of the 
township who now lives in St. Paul. From the United States land 
office records in the custody of the Minnesota Historical Society, the 
author has copied the names of all persons who filed for land in the 


township between 1855 and 1874. 


Term papers on “ The Theater in Minnesota, 1865-1885,” by 
Andrew F. Jensen, and on “ The Introduction and Development of 
Farm Machinery in Minnesota in the Period before 1880,” by James 
H. Flor, have been presented by their respective authors. The pa- 
pers were prepared at the University of Minnesota. 


A diary kept by Nathaniel P. Langford on a trip from St. Paul 
to Fort Garry and back in the spring of 1870 has been added to the 
Langford Papers by his nephew, Mr. Langford W. Smith of Berke- 
ley, California. The author, in company with William R. Mar- 
shall, went by stagecoach to Pomme de Terre, and used horses and 
carts from that point, following the Red River trail for some dis- 
tance. He refers to his guide as “C. Bottineau,” but he probably 
means Pierre Bottineau. Though the purpose of the trip is not 
stated, it may have had some connection with the Riel rebellion, 
since the entry for April 26, 1870, reads: “‘ Called upon Pres‘ Reill 
at the Fort.” With the diary, Mr. Smith has presented a copy of 
a letter written by Langford to Ignatius Donnelly during the win- 
ter of 1863-64 on the subject of opening a mail route from St. Paul 
to Bannack, Montana; a copy of a letter to James W. Taylor dated 
May 20, 1866, regarding Langford’s experiences as a collector of 
internal revenue in Montana; and copies of articles on stagecoaching, 
the discovery of gold in Montana, and the murder of Malcolm Clark 
by the Blackfeet Indians. 


Records of the Cigarmaker’s Union, number 77, of Minneapolis, 
for the decade from 1885 to 1895, and of the State Blue Label 
League, one of the first labor organizations concerned with marxing 
goods with union labels, for the years from 1903 to 1908, are included 
in the papers of E. George Hall, presented by his daughter, Miss 
Irene Hall of Minneapolis. The collection also contains an exten- 
sive file of clippings relating to labor affairs in Minnesota from 1904 
to 1934; certificates of Mr. Hall’s appointment as a local and gen- 
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eral organizer in Minnesota for the American Federation of Labor; 
and a file of speeches which he gave during his long career as presi- 
dent of the State Federation of Labor, as a member of state and 
national labor committees, as deputy labor commissioner of Minne- 
sota, and as an executive in various labor organizations, such as the 
National Cigarmakers Union, the Minneapolis Union Card and La- 
bor Council, and the Minneapolis Trades and Labor Assembly. 


A detailed history of North Presbyterian Church of North St. 
Paul, covering the period from 1887 to 1938, has been presented by 
Mr. Harold G. Lains, a member of the committee that compiled 
the history from the annual reports of the church. 


Ignatius Donnelly’s ideas on woman suffrage are revealed in a 
manuscript article on “The Woman Question,” which is included 
in a collection of Donnelly material presented by Mr. Merle Potter 
of St. Paul. “ This agitation for woman’s rights,” Donnelly writes, 
“will teach us greater respect for woman; greater respect for every 
poor girl who nobly labors to support herself, whether it be in fac- 
tory or school or telegraph office or at the counter. God bless them 
all.” The article, written about 1898, indicates that Donnelly be- 
lieved that women should vote, and that they had already, by their 
attendance at political meetings, “converted the rude and vulgar 
harangues of the stump into decent arguments.”” Women were not 
ready for the ballot yet, but “‘the pear is ripening rapidly.’” A 
comprehensive program of education, he stated, would train women 
to be intelligent voters and teach them “ that there is something bet- 
ter in the world than a bonnet . . . something more desirable than 
even a husband.” A large file of clippings, some early letters and 
speeches, and the first draft of the platform drawn up at the conven- 
tion of the People’s party in 1892 are also included in the gift, which 
forms a valuable addition to the society’s collection of Donnelly 
Papers. 


Thirty letters about Episcopal diocesan matters in Minnesota writ- 
ten by Bishop Henry B. Whipple between 1896 and 1901 from 
Florida, New England, and Europe to Charles L. Slattery, dean of 
the cathedral at Faribault, are among sixty-seven items that have 
been photographed for the society from the originals in the diocesan 
library at Boston. The collection includes Slattery’s letters to Bish- 
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op and Mrs. Whipple, and letters to Slattery from other bishops 
about the Whipple memorial tower in Faribault. 


Records of the Minnesota Industrial Commission and of the 
state division of forestry, filling some ninety filing drawers and 
seventy-seven card indexes, have been added recently to the state 
archives in the custody of the society. The former include material 
on cases which came before the industrial commission from 1913 to 
1921 under the Workmen’s Compensation Act; the latter consist of 
correspondence, special reports, and data on education, forest fires, 
forest service personnel, and state parks dating from 1911. 


The Northern States Cooperative League of Minneapolis, through 
its secretary, Mr. Cecil Crews, has presented the minutes of its an- 
nual conventions from 1922 to 1939 and other items relating to its 
activities in Minnesota and Wisconsin since its formation in 1922. 
The league is being disbanded this year. 


A rare Swedish immigation pamphlet, Staten Minnesota i Nord 
Amerika. Dess innebyggare, klimat och beskaffenhet (Copenhagen, 
1868. 16p.), has been copied for the society by the photostatic pro- 
cess from the original in the Royal Library in Stockholm, Sweden. 
So far as is known, that library owns the only extant copy of the 
booklet. From other sources it is possible to be quite certain that 
the author, indicated on the title page simply as “ Lgh.,” was Mans 
Olsson Lindbergh, a son of Ola Mansson, who migrated to Minne- 
sota in 1859. There he became known as August Lindbergh, father 
of Charles A. Lindbergh, who was a Congressman from Minnesota 
from 1907 to 1917. The pamphlet consists of sixteen pages of facts 
and figures about Minnesota as a place to which Swedes are advised 
to migrate. It is a dignified, straightforward, and honest appraisal 
of Minnesota. 


A bound file for the years 1931 to 1938 of a special edition printed 
on rag paper of Der Wanderer, a German-Catholic newspaper pub- 
lished in St. Paul, has been presented by Mr. Joseph Matt of St. 
Paul. 


Fifteen water colors of Indian and western scenes by Peter Rindis- 
bacher have been photographed for the society from the originals in 
the Ordnance Museum of the United States Military Academy at 
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West Point. The Rindisbacher collection, which consists of eighteen 
water colors, is the subject of a descriptive article by Miss Nute in 
the issue of this magazine for March, 1939. The three pictures that 
were not photographed are reproduced with this article. 


A pencil sketch of Fort Abercrombie, signed by George A. Els- 
bury and dated May 1, 1863, is the gift of Mr. L. E. Scruby of 
Gardena, California. Six water colors of scenes in and about the 
Twin Cities, executed by Mrs. F. L. James about 1914, have been 
presented by her daughter, Mrs. Henry Sommers of St. Paul. In- 
cluded are views of the Hexagonal Tower at Fort Snelling, of Min- 
nehaha Falls, and of the Marshall Avenue Bridge. “Twenty-seven 
photographs of streets, buildings, and scenes in Duluth in the 1870's 
have been received from Mr. Nathan Cohen of Duluth. An inter- 
esting photograph of Dr. William W. Mayo, Charles Willson, and 
J. F. Van Dooser of Rochester, taken at Ashland, Wisconsin, in 
1906, is the gift of Mrs. B. T. Willson of Rochester. 


Uniforms, guns, rifles, and other articles of military interest used 
by Captain William B. Folwell while stationed in Cuba about 1900 
have been presented by Miss Mary H. Folwell. She has also added 
to the Folwell collection many pieces of furniture and household 
items that belonged to Captain Folwell. 


A small wooden table, a rocker, and a child’s chair that once be- 
longed to members of the Pond family have been received from Mrs. 
Gerald Webster of Minneapolis. Other additions to the domestic 
life collection include a coffee mill and a butter mold, presented by 
Miss Matilda Coupanger of Elmore; and a desk set that belonged 
to Thomas W. Pierce, who served in the legislature of 1856, from 
Mr. Fred Pierce of Minneapolis. 











NEWS AND COMMENT 


“THE PLACE OF historical societies in a free nation is that of a 
repository of tradition where the people may see and judge for them- 
selves the facts relating to their origin and growth.” Such institu- 
tions play an “important part in creating the feeling of continuity, 
even though the relevant facts concerning the linkage between pres- 
ent and past remain unstated.” ‘These are some of the ideas ex- 
pressed by T. R. Adam in a stimulating study of the Museum and 
Popular Culture, recently published by the American Association for 
Adult Education (New York, 1939. 177 p.). The writer believes 
that the early historical societies established in Massachusetts, New 
York, and other eastern states before 1850 made their appearance 
through “no accident of chance,” but that “they represented the 
necessary foundation that had to be laid for the creation of a work- 
ing ideal of American unity.” Two courses, he asserts, are open to 
the modern historical society. Some, such as those of New York, 
Chicago, and Louisiana, give “priority to the direct dissemination of 
popular learning in the historical field” by expending “their major 
energies on the maintenance of educational museums”; others, con- 
centrating on research activities, gather and sift knowledge for the 
use of scholars and other special groups. As an example of a society 
that is steering a middle course, Mr. Adam cites the Minnesota His- 
torical Society, which he characterizes as “ one of the most active and 
efficient state societies.” He points out that the “ maintenance of a 
museum is not the major activity of this Society.” He writes: 

Its work includes not only the collection and arrangement of historical 
records but also their utilization for social and political purposes. As 
an efficient reference library and historical guide for busy legislators and 
officials, this institution may be ranked as an important part of the gov- 
ernmental machinery. Its publications, however, go beyond this sphere 
and provide hundreds of Society members and subscribers with invalu- 
able material for deepening their understanding of the social and eco- 
nomic background of their state. Besides giving this service, the Society 
acts as a news bureau and distributes to the newspapers throughout the 
region interesting items from its files relevant to state history. This 
latter function borders closely on the field of popular education. 


. .. It might well be argued that this institution is transforming 
itself from a narrow research body into an instrument of social educa- 
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tion along cautious and pragmatic lines. . . . Perhaps the time is close 
at hand when the admirable achievements of the Minnesota Society in 
interpreting the archives will create a popular demand for the widest 
possible dissemination of that knowledge. In such a case, the Society 
already possesses the internal organization necessary to enlarge its mu- 
seum into an important educational institution. 

Mr. Adam includes the Minnesota society among several which in 
the field of publication “can rightly boast of scholarly material well 
prepared and widely distributed throughout their regions.” The 
historical society that “is accepting its full educational responsibili- 
ties,” he writes, “must be prepared to use its materials for a critical 
analysis of the historic background of the region. This is perhaps 
a somewhat difficult step to take, necessitating acute scholarship, 
skilled exhibition technique, and a measure of disregard for some of 
the conventional hypocrisies of the community concerning its past.” 
The writer calls attention to a “ stirring of new life” among histori- 
cal organizations today, for present social needs are causing the “ his- 
tory museum and its scholars . . . to give American history back to 
the American people.” Not only museum workers but all who are 
engaged in historical pursuits should find an inspiring guide in this 


little book. 


It may seem a far cry from Minnesota history to the theme of 
Dictatorship in the Modern World (1939. 362 p.), but Minnesota 
as well as the United States has its setting in the modern world, and 
so this finely conceived volume of essays, edited by a former president 
of the Minnesota Historical Society, Guy Stanton Ford, and pub- 
lished in a new and enlarged edition by the University of Minnesota 
Press, has a genuine interest for all students of present-day Minne- 
sota. Here are explained, not in terms of excitement and bias but 
in the cool temper of scholarship, some of the basic ideas and forces 
at work in the world today — dictatorship, propaganda, democracy. 
The volume, published before the European war broke out, affords 
background and perspective for understanding the present state of 
world affairs, the more so because the several essayists are not con- 
tent to describe surface events but search for their inner meanings 
and probe their roots. The result is a handbook for the thoughtful 
citizen who wants a clear focus as radio and press flash world news 
before his mind. Some fifteen essays by nearly as many authors, all 
chosen because of scholarly competence, range over a broad field, 
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from “The Pattern of Dictatorship” to “The Prospects for De- 
mocracy.” They reveal the techniques of dictators; they appraise 
the general problem of dictatorship; and so the volume, as President 
Ford puts it, does “a constructive service in behalf of a democracy 
born of dissent and preserved by doubt.” Bato ee 


“Tf you draw a straight line from upper Wisconsin southwest for a 
thousand miles . . . and then make zigzag journeys back and forth 
across this axis for the full length of it, going out two hundred miles 
or more on either side, you will have traversed the region of the 
United States in which there is more mental ferment of original kinds 
than anywhere else in the country.” This region, writes Rollo Wal- 
ter Brown in a volume of observations on America entitled J Travel 
by Train (New York, 1939), “includes the locale of several political 
revolts, the generation of new trans-Mississippi painters typified in 
most people’s minds by such an artist as Grant Wood, the flourishing 
Iowa writers, the Mayo Surgical Clinic, the beginnings of big-scale 
farm production, the codperative movement . . . such older novelists 
as Willa Cather, O. E. Rolvaag, Sinclair Lewis, and Zona Gale — 
not to mention the long list of younger ones— and much of the most 
striking in the newer American architecture.” In a chapter entitled 
“Ferment,” Mr. Brown gives special mention to the “kind of rebel- 
lious thought that has brought Minnesota the attention of the entire 
country.” He comments also on Minnesota institutions of higher 
learning —the University of Minnesota, which “has shown an in- 
clination to assume a vigorous leadership in educational pioneering,” 
and Carleton and St. Olaf colleges, where the “ impetus that has been 
given to liberal philosophic inquiry and to music would be difficult to 
parallel.” 


“The Great Lakes and their history; how they were discovered, 
how ships came to ply upon their waters, and how these ships carried 
a commerce that grew and grew until it was greater than that of the 
Suez and Panama canals” —these are some of the subjects touched 
upon by Lawrence J. Burpee in an article on “The Great Lakes: 
An International Heritage,” which appears in the September number 
of the Canadian Geographical Journal. The writer gives emphasis 
to the development of transportation on the lakes from the day of the 
explorer and fur trader who traversed these waters in canoes and 
sometimes in sailing vessels to the era of modern steamships that can 
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navigate oceans as well as inland lakes. Minnesota iron ore, Cana- 
dian wheat, and Pennsylvania coal figure in this narrative, which is 
illustrated with scores of views of Great Lakes ports, boats, and ship- 


ping. 


That Father Louis Hennepin had a rival in the Baron de Lahontan 
in the strange and as yet incompletely understood plans for the con- 
quest of the mouth of the Mississippi at the end of the seventeenth 
century becomes known through the publication of a translation by 
Jean Delanglez of the Journal of Jean Cavelier (Chicago, Institute of 
Jesuit History, 1938. 179 p.). Though this narrative of La Salle’s 
brother exists in several forms, Father Delanglez has used the most 
complete form, which was presented by Cavelier to Seignelay, Col- 
bert’s son and a potent minister of Louis XIV’s court, in 1688 or 
1689. Seignelay sent it to the “ Viceroy of Canada,” presumably 
Frontenac, who gave it to Lahontan with orders “ to go with a troop 
of soldiers, militiamen, and Indians down to the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi by way of the lakes of the St. Lawrence River. But news of the 
wars in Europe having reached Canada about that time, this plan was 
frustrated and the undertaking fell through.” On September 1, 
1699, Lahontan was in Lisbon, where he wrote to the Duke of Jove- 
nazo, sending him a map of the Mississippi and a part of Cavelier’s 
journal ; and on the seventh he wrote again enclosing the “ second part 
of the journal of the priest Cavelier.” On January 31, 1700, these 
two letters and accompanying papers were forwarded to the Marques 
del Carpio for the Council of the Indies. These documents are now 
in the Archivo General de Indias in Seville, Spain. This correspond- 
ence adds some facts and many suggestions to the already intricate 
story of the French, English, English colonial, and Spanish scramble 
to colonize the mouth of the Mississippi in the closing years of 
the seventeenth century. Hennepin’s and D’Iberville’s parts in that 
scramble have been known for some time, at least in some measure. 
Lahontan’s role as a possible leader of men to that region is just 
coming to light. It is interesting to note that Lahontan was at The 
Hague in 1698, just as Hennepin was laying his plans for the colo- 
nizing of the mouth of the Mississippi by the English. In other 
words, a new chapter in Lahontan’s career is supplied by this book. 
It includes a plate of his map of the Mississippi River of 1699, which, 
significantly, omits the “Long River” of his earlier writings and 
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places the Falls of St. Anthony below the entrance of the St. Peter’s 
or Minnesota River. G.L.N. 


Much of the material assembled in the Westward Movement: A 
Book of Readings on our Changing Frontiers, by Ina F. Woeste- 
meyer with the editorial collaboration of J. Montgomery Gambrill 
(New York, D. Appleton-Century Company, 1939), is drawn from 
contemporary sources, and the book thus serves a genuinely useful 
purpose, for these sources are widely scattered and many of them 
are difficult of access. Interest in the westward movement deepens 
with each passing year, and both for students and for popular readers 
there is value in a selection of this kind. The literature is extensive 
and the volume relatively small; as a consequence one must not ex- 
pect to find much material here for a given region. Minnesota, for 
example, scarcely appears, save for an account of “ The Pineries,” 
derived from J. M. Tuttle’s essay on “The Minnesota Pineries” in 
Harper's New Monthly Magazine for 1868. Nor can one find ade- 
quate material on immigrant participation in the westward move- 
ment, though some extracts are included from an “ America letter” 
edited some years ago by T. C. Blegen. The book, in a word, is a 
collection of fragments which imperfectly represent the broad field of 
the westward movement. Within its necessary limitations, however, 
it is interesting and valuable and does suggest the richness of the 
domain that it exploits. It is divided into three main sections — 
“The Lure of the West,” “The Spread of People from Coast to 
Coast,” and “ Progress of the Frontiers of Culture.” Nearly half 
of the space is devoted to the third of these sections, which in turn 
is broken into parts dealing with the Ordinance of 1787, frontier 
homemakers, pioneer economic problems, travel and transportation, 
the protection of life and property, the extinction of the buffalo, 
“ folk-lore, ballads, and literature,” religion and education, and West 
versus East. The extracts comprising these parts do not reveal very 
clearly the progress of “frontiers of culture,” but they do make in- 
teresting reading on social and economic aspects of the West. Some 
useful “‘ Notes on the Literature of the Westward Movement” and 
a “ Bibliography of Sources Quoted ” appear at the end of the volume. 
There are various maps, illustrations, and pedagogical devices that 
increase the interest of the book for high school students, for whom 
the work was designed. 
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Chapters on “ Amusements and Sports on the Frontier,” on the 
“Theater and the Movie,” and on such sports as baseball, football, 
basketball, tennis, golf, and polo are included in Robert B. Weaver's 
volume on Amusements and Sports in American Life (Chicago, 1939. 
196 p.). In the chapter on football some attention is given to the 
game at the University of Minnesota, where it is said to have been 
played as early as 1878. Among the illustrations is a picture of the 
Minnesota football team of 1887. 


The “ Establishment of the Boundary of Canada and the United 
States” is the title of one chapter in Chase S. Osborn and Stella 
Brunt Osborn’s The Conquest of a Continent (1939. 190 p.). 
There is reviewed the story of Minnesota’s northern boundary, which 
is distinguished by “ one of the most striking features of the continent- 
wide Boundary,” the Northwest Angle. Special attention is given to 
treaties, negotiations, and surveys that helped to define the line be- 
tween the United States and Canada. “The initial point of the 
Boundary from Lake of the Woods to the Rocky Mountains,” the 
authors reveal, “ was selected in 1824 by Dr. J. L. Tiarks, astronomer, 
and David Thompson, surveyor, who were employed by the British 
Government for this purpose.”” Many decisions relating to the Min- 
nesota boundary made since 1909 by the International Joint Commis- 
sion are explained. Among them is a convention signed in September, 
1938, “concerning the regulation of the levels of Rainy Lake.” 


Two prominent Minnesotans, Frederick Weyerhaeuser and James 
J. Hill, figure in Roy E. Appelman’s article on “ Timber Empire 
from the Public Domain,” which appears in the Mississippi Valley 
Historical Review for September. In the years that followed 1894, 
when “ Hill sold Weyerhaeuser 990,000 acres of timber land from the 
old St. Paul and Pacific grant for two dollars an acre . . . a clearly 
defined affinity between Hill and Weyerhaeuser interests can be seen,” 
according to the writer. “ Hill was willing to let his friend control 
the timber, while he controlled its transportation from the Northwest 
to the markets in the Mississippi Valley.” The spectacular career of 
the lumber magnate who gained control of the industry in Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, and Illinois before moving into the Pacific Northwest is 
briefly sketched. 
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Dr. John T. Flanagan, a frequent contributor to this magazine, is 
the author of an essay on “A Pioneer in Indian Folklore: James 
Athearn Jones,” appearing in the New England Quarterly for Sep- 
tember. This writer’s Tales of an Indian Camp, published in Lon- 
don in 1829, is characterized as the “first major effort to preserve the 
folklore of the American aborigines.” “An Early Collection of Ameri- 
can Tales,” James Hall’s Winter Evenings, published anonymously at 
Philadelphia in 1829, is the subject of an article by Dr. Flanagan in 
the October number of the Huntington Library Quarterly. 


A Social Study of One Hundred Fifty Chippewa Indian Families 
of the White Earth Reservation of Minnesota, prepared as a doctoral 
dissertation by Sister M. Inez Hilger, has been published by the 
Catholic University of America (1939. 251 p.). A brief historical 
sketch of the Minnesota Chippewa, with discussions of treaties and 

) allotments that relate to those residing on the White Earth Reserva- 
tion, are given in the introduction. 


Studies of “‘ Latvians in the United States,” “The American Esto- 
nians,” “ Poles in the United States,”’ “‘ American Danes,” “ American 
Swedes,” and “ American Lithuanians” are contributed by Joseph S. 
Roucek to a periodical published in Poland from August, 1935, to 
September, 1938, and devoted to Baltic and Scandinavian Countries. 
Eugene van Cleef is the author of essays on the “ Finns in the United 
States and Canada” and on “ Baltic Peoples in the United States” in 
the issues for May, 1936, and January, 1938. “ Scandinavian Studies 
in the United States” are discussed by Adolph B. Benson in the 
number for September, 1937. 


A record of Dr. William W. Mayo’s early years at Lafayette, 
Indiana, before his removal to Minnesota in 1855, is presented by 
Herbert H. Heimlich in an article entitled “ Founder of Famed 
Clinic Got Start as Surgeon Here Ninety Years Ago,” appearing in 
the Lafayette Journal and Courier for July 8. The writer asserts 
that Dr. Mayo “ began the practice of medicine here in March, 1850, 
while he was connected with the Daniel L. Hart drug store, on the 
west side of the public square,” and that “ he received his first medical 


degree” while living in Indiana. The article is based upon records 


of Dr. Mayo’s residence in Indiana from 1847 or 1848 to 1855 fur- 


nished by the historical societies of Tippecanoe and LaPorte counties. 
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Among the Presbyterian missionaries who figure in Charles J. 
Kennedy’s detailed study of the “ Presbyterian Church on the Wis- 
consin Frontier,” which has been appearing in installments in the 
Journal of the department of history of the Presbyterian church 
since December, 1938, are Alvin Coe, Jedediah D. Stevens, and 
David Lowry. Of special interest to Minnesotans is the second 
chapter of this monograph, appearing in the issue for March. It deals 
with the Presbyterians “ At Two Outposts,” Prairie du Chien and 
Green Bay. Many of the missionaries of various Protestant denomi- 
nations who were active at the former place worked also among the 
Indians farther north and west in Minnesota. Stevens and Coe, for 
example, visited Prairie du Chien in 1829 while engaged in a mission- 
ary tour that took them also to St. Peter’s, the Falls of St. An- 
thony, and Mille Lacs. From 1836 to 1839 Stevens was stationed 
at Lake Harriet, where he not only established a church, but opened 
two schools for Indian children. Mr. Kennedy reveals that in 1841 
Stevens organized a Presbyterian church at Prairie du Chien, and, 
“realizing the need for a day school, he rented a room and opened 
a ‘select school’ for girls.” Among missionaries of other denomina- 
tions mentioned by the writer is the Reverend Alfred Brunson, a 
pioneer Methodist leader in Minnesota. 


“The Villa Louis” at Prairie du Chien is the subject of an inter- 
esting illustrated article by Eve Read in the August issue of Golfer 
and Sportsman. The home of Hercules L. Dousman, which became 
a center of social activity while the upper Mississippi was still on the 
fur trader’s frontier, is described, and an account of its restoration by 
its builder’s descendants is presented. 


The centennial of the beginning of white settlement in Buffalo 
County, Wisconsin, was fittingly commemorated at Merrick State 
Park, near Fountain City, on September 4. One episode of a cen- 
tennial pageant staged by the Fountain City Reading Club depicted 
the arrival of Thomas A. Holmes, who established a trading post on 
the site of Fountain City in 1839. Holmes later became a promi- 
nent town-site promoter in Minnesota, establishing such communi- 
ties as Shakopee and Chaska in the early 1850's. 


Residents of Hudson, Wisconsin, are planning to establish a 
historical museum of the St. Croix Valley in one of the pioneer homes 
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still standing in that city. Such a museum can be made to reflect the 
historic backgrounds of both banks of the St. Croix if Minnesotans 
living in the valley co-operate in the project. 


Five days of parades, pageants, speeches, gatherings of pioneers, 
and the like, from August 21 to 25, at Bismarck, marked the fiftieth 
anniversary of the admission to statehood of North Dakota. More 
than eight hundred people participated in a pageant, entitled “ Wag- 
ons West,” which reviewed the story of the state. To mark the 
anniversary, the St. Paul Pioneer Press of August 20 presents a 
charming reminiscent article by John Andrews, a North Dakota pio- 
neer of 1888. In this narrative he not only reviews the story of the 
state’s admission to the Union, but recalls “something of the times, 
manners, customs and ways of life 50 years ago in the Dakotas.” 
Mr. Andrews left Dublin, Ireland, where he was a student at Trinity 
College, in July, 1888, and he relates that two months later he en- 
tered the “class rooms of the Presbyterian college at Jamestown, 
Dakota Territory,” where his father was a member of the faculty. 
The journey by rail from Philadelphia to Jamestown, the college 
building on the hill, the poorly heated suite of rooms provided 
for the Andrews family, the costumes and amusements of the late 
1880’s —all are described in this narrative. The writer recalls his 
first experience in playing baseball —a “free game with no wickets 
to cramp the style.” This game, he asserts, “has done as much as 
any one thing to make us all Americans.” 


Information gleaned from a manuscript report of the Grand 
Forks and Pembina Stage Line on July 27, 1879, is briefly presented 
in the Grand Forks Herald for July 30. The report gives the names 
of passengers on the stage, the place where they boarded it, their 
destinations, the amount of the fares paid, and the name of the driver. 
It shows, for example, that J. B. Blanchard paid $3.50 for a trip from 
Big Salt to Pembina. 


GENERAL MINNESOTA ITEMS 


“T believe that every Minnesotan should visit the historic village 
of Grand Portage,” writes Robert Page Lincoln in his column “ Out- 
doors,” in the Minneapolis Tribune for July 23. “It is the most 
famous point on the north shore, and it was the first white village in 
what is now Minnesota.” Mr. Lincoln tells of the restoration at 
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Grand Portage of the stockade of the Northwest Company, com- 
menting that “ through the tireless efforts of the Minnesota Historical 
society, Grand Portage is to be brought back to somewhat of its old- 
time prestige.” An excellent view of the stockade appears in the 
photogravure section of the St. Paul Pioneer Press of August 6. On 
the same page are pictures of Grand Portage Indians at work on 
costumes and other articles typical of the Minnesota Chippewa. 
Their handiwork eventually will be displayed in a museum to be 
established in one of the buildings within the stockade. 


The Minnesota Historical Records Survey has recently added 
three more volumes to its Inventory of the County Archives of Min- 
nesota (see ante, p. 205). They make available lists of the records 
preserved at Rochester in Olmsted County (no. 55—292 p.), at 
Wabasha in Wabasha County (no. 79 — 326 p.), and at Fairmont 
in Martin County (no. 46—291 p.). In each volume, the inven- 
tory is preceded by a historical sketch of the county, an account of its 
“Governmental Organization and Records System,” and a statement 
about the “ Housing, Care, and Accessibility of the Records.” Lists 
of records are arranged by offices, and the origin and history of each 
office is presented. 


The text of a telegram in which Senator Cushman K. Davis of 
Minnesota defined his attitude toward a resolution in support of the 
striking railway workers of 1894 is presented by Elmer E. Adams in 
the Fergus Falls Daily Journal of July 27. A copy of the telegram 
was located for Mr. Adams among the Davis Papers in the possession 
of the Minnesota Historical Society. 


The work of Minnesota poets, past and present, has been assembled 
by Maude C. Schilplin and published in a new edition of Minnesota 
Verse: An Anthology (St. Cloud, 1938). An earlier edition of this 
work appeared in 1934. A valuable feature of the present work is a 
section of “ Biographical Notes” on the poets represented, each of 
whom lives or has lived at some time in the North Star State. 


When Dr. Arthur J. Gillette of St. Paul established the institu- 
tion now known as the Gillette State Hospital for Crippled Children 
he founded the “first public hospital for the treatment and education 
of crippled and deformed children in the United States,” according to 
W. W. Dunn, who contributes an interesting article on the hospital 
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to the magazine section of the St. Paul Pioneer Press of July 30. The 
history of legislation relating to this Minnesota institution is traced 


back to 1897. 


Short biographical sketches, alphabetically arranged, of physicians 
who practiced in St. Paul previous to 1870 bring to a close Dr. John 
M. Armstrong’s detailed “ History of Medicine in Ramsey County,” 
which forms part of a “ History of Medicine in Minnesota” pub- 
lished in Minnesota Medicine. ‘The biographies appear in the issues 
for July, August, September, and October. 


A bronze plaque commemorating the services of ‘“‘ Dr. Martha G. 
Ripley, pioneer woman physician, founder of maternity hospital in 
Minneapolis” was unveiled with appropriate ceremonies in the Min- 
nesota Capitol on June 29. A record of the “ Dedication Service,” 
with a sketch of Dr. Ripley by Lydia W. Kingsley, has been issued in 
pamphlet form (15 p.). Dr. Ripley settled in Minneapolis in 1883, 
and there she served both in the medical field and as a leader in the 
movement for woman suffrage. 


The fiftieth anniversary of the establishment of the Diocese of 
St. Cloud and of the ordination of its present bishop, the Most Rev- 
erend Joseph F. Busch, was celebrated with appropriate ceremonies 
at St. Cloud on September 7. A wealth of material on Catholic ac- 
tivity in the St. Cloud area since the early 1850’s, when Father 
Francis Pierz began his missionary work there, appears in a special 
“ Jubilee Issue” of the Register, a Catholic newspaper, for Septem- 
ber 10. Five sections are devoted to historical accounts of churches, 
Catholic institutions, and parishes in the diocese. Among the subjects 
of special articles are St. John’s Abbey at Collegeville, the College of 
St. Benedict at St. Joseph, the Franciscan convent at Little Falls, the 
convent and academy at Belle Prairie, and numerous schools and hos- 
pitals. Included also are a review of the growth of the diocese, a 
history of the Immaculate Conception Cathedral at St. Cloud, and 
accounts of churches at Avon, Breckenridge, Browerville, Cold 
Spring, Eden Valley, Fergus Falls, Long Prairie, Mora, Sauk Center, 
Wadena, and scores of other places. The issue is elaborately illus- 
trated with portraits and pictures of churches and other institutions. 


Under the title “Story of the Cathedrals Reflects Archdiocesan 
Growth,” the history of the Cathedral of St. Paul is presented in the 
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Wanderer of St. Paul for September 28. Information about the four 
structures that have served as the centers of Catholic activity in 
Minnesota from 1841 is included in a chronological outline as well 
as in a narrative. In the same paper for July 20 appears a review of 
“60 Years of Catholic History at Ortonville,” and in the issue for 
August 17 the history of the Catholic church at Clara City is out- 
lined. 


In a volume on the genealogy of the Kemps of Ollantigh and 
Kemps of Poole, George Edward Kemp includes a brief account of 
the career of his grandfather, Joshua Potter, who served as a mission- 
ary among the Minnesota Sioux (Seattle, 1939. 80 p.). Potter 
was graduated from Oberlin College before becoming a “ Presbyte- 
rian missionary to several Indian nations, including . . . the Sioux, 
in Minnesota.” 


Negroes in Minnesota and, particularly, in Minneapolis are the 
subject of an unusual racial study by Mildred Strader appearing in 
the St. Paul Recorder for September 29. She tells of members of the 
Bonga family who were engaged in the fur trade in northern Minne- 
sota and of Negroes who were taken to Fort Snelling as slaves before 
she deals with Negro settlement in Minneapolis. As early as 1857, 
according to this writer, a group of free Negroes, consisting of eight 
families, settled just above the Falls of St. Anthony. A number of 
extracts from early Minnesota newspapers relating to Negro settle- 
ment are quoted in connection with this article. 


Both economists and historians will find useful statistical informa- 
tion in a report on Industrial Trends in Minnesota from 1879 to 
1937, prepared with WPA assistance by the Minnesota Resources 
Commission (1939. 112 p.). “ Trends in specific industries,” in- 
cluding food products, forest products, printing and publishing, and 
textiles, are shown in tables giving the per cent of the United States 
total production manufactured in Minnesota in specific years. Com- 
parisons with certain other states are made in some of the tables. 


“In the fall of 1839 the first sawmill on the St. Croix river started 
operations, thus laying the foundations of a mighty industry that was 
to create fortunes for many of those pioneer families whose names are 
still associated with the early history of the valley.” This statement 
from an article in the Stillwater Daily Gazette for September 20 calls 
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attention to the centennial of the St. Croix Valley lumber industry. 
The account notes that the mill of the Marine Lumber Company, 
established by Lewis S. Judd and David Hone, produced its first lum- 
ber on August 24, 1839. The growth of the industry to the 1870's, 
when it reached its peak, is traced. The present “historic interest” 
of Marine, the village that grew up about the pioneer lumber mill, 
is exploited by Harry D. Thorne in the M.A4.C. Gopher for July. 
In the same issue, A. Herbert Nelson publishes an account of the 
Kensington rune stone. 


John H. Stevens, W. S. Chowen, Daniel A. Robertson, Wendelin 
Grimm, John S. Harris, Peter M. Gideon, Seth H. Kenney, Oren C. 
Gregg, and Oliver H. Kelley are named as “ Pioneer Leaders in Ag- 
riculture”” in Minnesota by Professor Andrew Boss in the September 
issue of the Minnesota Journal of Education. In frontier Minne- 
sota, writes Professor Boss, “every settler was a pioneer, and nearly 
every one a farmer.” ‘The men he names, however, gave “lifelong 
service to the advancement of some important phase of agriculture,” 
and they may be considered “typical of a large number of pioneers 
who have contributed significantly to agricultural leadership in the 
state.” Brief biographical sketches of the nine “leaders” chosen 
make up the bulk of the present article. 


The settlement since 1900 of one of Minnesota’s last frontier 
areas — the section between the Lake of the Woods and Red Lake — 
is described by Chester R. Wasson in an article on “ The Grubstake 
Plan for the Evacuation and Resettlement of the Inhabitants of Bel- 
trami Island, Minnesota,” which appears in the Social Service Review 
for June, 1938. The writer relates that the first settlements were 
made along the rivers and were largely agricultural, but that after 
1906 “‘ homesteaders who were interested principally in securing the 
timber rights” went into the region. 


That plans for a “dam at the end of Big Stone lake and a canal 
which shall unite Big Stone lake with Traverse lake” were being dis- 
cussed in the spring of 1892 is revealed in the Wheaton Gazette for 
July 28. It presents a translation, by the Reverend Carl G. Zaar, 
of an item relating to the subject that appeared in Skordemannen, a 
Swedish agricultural paper published at Minneapolis, on May 1, 
1892. A series of engineering projects on lakes and rivers of western 
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Minnesota was being planned so that “ floods will be controlled and at 
the same time water will be stored up in case of drought.” 


A useful guide to the history of the Minnesota iron ranges ap- 
pears in Skillings’ Mining Review for June 24 and July 1 and 8 in 
the form of a “ Minnesota Mining Chronology ”’ compiled by W. R. 
Hodge. Dates of ore discoveries, of the opening of mines, of the 
founding of towns, and of other developments on the Minnesota 
ranges are listed. 


Monuments and markers erected on sites of historic interest in the 
Minnesota Valley between Traverse des Sioux and Lac qui Parle are 
described by O. O. Enestvedt in the Sacred Heart News of Septem- 
ber 21. Most of the inscriptions call attention to events in the Sioux 


War of 1862. 


A pageant “ depicting pioneer life in the Minnesota River Valley 
and the Sioux Indian Outbreak of 1862” was staged at Fort Ridgely 
State Park on September 3 and 4 under the auspices of the Minnesota 
Valley Pageant Association. Among the scenes depicted in nine epi- 
sodes were a Sioux village, Joseph LaFramboise’s trading post of 
1838, the arrival of white settlers in the valley, an early Fourth of 
July celebration, the upper and lower Sioux agencies in 1862, the 
beginning of the Sioux Outbreak, and the siege of Fort Ridgely. 
A brief history of the fort appears in the program issued for the 
pageant. 


Recollections of the Sioux War of 1862 by Mrs. M. E. Mathews, 
who was a child of five at the time of the outbreak, appear in the 
Marshall Daily Messenger for August 15. The writer’s parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. Werner Boesch, were Renville County pioneers, and 
when news of the outbreak reached them on the morning of August 
18 they fled to Fort Ridgely. Mrs. Mathews recalls many incidents 
connected with the siege of the fort and life in the barracks. Another 
recently published account of Sioux War experiences, recorded in 1933 
by Mrs. Julia E. F. Lobdell of Minneapolis and appearing in the 
Albert Lea Evening Tribune of August 19, is localized in the Big 
Woods area, where the writer’s father settled in 1857. 


Descriptions of southern Minnesota communities in 1856 are 
quoted from Nathan H. Parker’s Minnesota Handbook in an article 
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on “ Phantom Towns of Early Days” by Judge Julius E. Haycraft, 
appearing in the Fairmont Daily Sentinel for August 17. Included 
are accounts of South Bend, Garden City, Owatonna, and other pio- 
neer settlements. 


A Brief History of the Minnesota Woman's Christian Temper- 
ance Union from Its Organization, September 6, 1877 to 1939 has 
been compiled by Bessie L. Scovell and published by the union (1939. 
264 p.). Summaries of annual state conventions held from 1877 to 
1938 precede thirteen chapters dealing with such subjects as the be- 
ginnings of the organization, the third and fourth annual conventions, 
the history of districts in the state, and “‘ Departments of Work.” In 
one chapter is presented “One Annual Address of Each State Presi- 
dent from 1896-1939”; others give lists of state organizers and life 
members at various periods. 


The Ignatius Donnelly Memorial Association has issued an appeal 
for funds with which to repair the Donnelly house at Nininger. The 
association plans to preserve the historic house as a memorial to its 
builder. It is said that the structure cannot be saved unless certain 
repairs are made in the near future. 


To the list of children’s books with backgrounds that draw upon 
Minnesota history, Elizabeth Palmer has added a charming little 
story of the St. Croix Valley entitled Give Me a River (New York, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1939). The log-cabin home of a Swedish 
family, the streets of Stillwater in the 1850’s, and a St. Croix River 
steamboat provide scenes for the story, which revolves about a concert 
which Jenny Lind was scheduled to give in Stillwater. Delightful 
illustrations are provided by Richard Holberg, who is co-author with 
Ruth Holberg of Oh Susannah (1939), a story of early Minneapolis. 
Grant’s campaign, an excursion to Minnehaha Falls, and a journey to 
Vermont figure in this tale of Minnesota in 1872. 


Loca Historicat SocieTIES 


The pioneer among local historical museums in Minnesota was 
established by the St. Louis County Historical Society at Duluth 
more than a decade and a half ago. ‘This was the first of the local 
collections of pictures, objects, manuscripts, newspapers, and the 
like that now help to make community history live in so many sections 
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of the state. When this society was organized on November 25, 1922, 
there were no other active local historical societies in the state. The 
example set by St. Louis County has been followed in the more than 
fifty Minnesota counties and communities that now have active his- 
torical societies and often excellent museums. 

The St. Louis County society’s museum and office are housed in 
two small rooms on the fourth floor of the courthouse in Duluth. 
Two corridors on the same floor are used for special displays and for 
pictures. World War service records and maps are stored in a room 
on the fifth floor, and an attic room on the sixth floor gives extra 
space for storage. Most of the material accumulated by the society 
during the past seventeen years is of such a nature that it can be filed 
in the society’s office. 

In arranging its records, the society uses a system devised by its 
first president, Mr. William E. Culkin, who was the moving spirit 
of the organization from its inception in 1922 to 1937, when ill health 
compelled him to retire. His method of “ Historical Bookkeeping by 
Quadruple Entry” is explained in detail in an earlier issue of this 
magazine (see ante, 9:39-44). It provides for four types of en- 
tries —chronological, personal, subject records, and accessions. 
These are kept in manila folders and are filed vertically in steel 
drawers. Three drawers are devoted to a chronology, with a folder 
for each year represented. Personal records, with a folder for each 
individual about whom information is available, are alphabetically 
arranged in twelve drawers. Among the items that may be filed in 
such a folder are newspaper clippings, letters, autographs, photographs, 
genealogical data, and the like. ‘Twelve more drawers are devoted to 
subject records, which are arranged alphabetically. A list of the sub- 
jects covered in this file serves as a guide to three hundred and fifty 
folders, each of which contains pertinent material on some event or 
development in the history of St. Louis County or the North Shore. 
The society’s accessions record constitutes the fourth group. Items 
are filed in the order in which they are received. If an accession con- 
sists of a single document or a few letters it is placed in a folder, 
given an accessions number, and filed. For large collections of manu- 
scripts or museum items, a descriptive record only is kept in the file. 
The accessions file now consists of 171 folders kept in three drawers. 
Several groups of materials do not seem to fit into the regular system 
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of bookkeeping. ‘There are, for example, three drawers of folders 
containing material on the history of Duluth, and two relating to 
St. Louis County towns and cities outside Duluth. The society’s 
archives — correspondence, programs, and papers presented at its 
meetings — fill two drawers. World War service records of St. 
Louis County residents constitute the largest group of records in the 
society’s custody, filling twenty-four drawers. 

Among the manuscripts preserved by the St. Louis County society 
are some of unusual value and interest. Outstanding are the papers 
of Edmund F. Ely, a missionary in the North Shore region for the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions from 1833 
to 1849. The diaries, letters, and other manuscripts in this collection 
were described in detail by Dr. Grace Lee Nute as long ago as 1925 
(see ante, 6: 343-354). With typewritten copies, these papers are 
now wrapped in bundles and stored in a large drawer of a steel 
filing case. Another phase of North Shore history is represented in 
a group of fur traders’ accounts, reports, bills of lading, and the like 
dated at Michipicoten, New Brunswick, and other Lake Superior 
posts between 1807 and 1887. It consists of twenty-five items. A 
large collection of personal papers of John Stone Pardee, a Duluth 
newspaper man, includes correspondence, manuscripts of his own ar- 
ticles, and numerous pamphlets and clippings on such subjects as iron 
mining, the St. Lawrence waterway, the Minnesota tax commission, 
and the activities of the Duluth city council. The papers of H. W. 
Richardson, who once served with the weather bureau at Duluth, 
include some meteorological records kept at Superior from 1856 to 
1858 by Richard Washington, and a report on the forest fire of 
1918. Two record books of the United States land office are of value 
for a study of settlement in northeastern Minnesota between 1855 
and 1884, for they contain the names of those who made claims and 
of those who proved up on their claims. Among the archival mate- 
rials deposited with the society are the proceedings of the board of 
county commissioners for the years from 1858 to 1862. Items in 
other localities that have been copied for the St. Louis County society 
by the photostatic or other processes include the will of Du Lhut, 
Indian trade licenses for the decade from 1765 to 1785, letters of 
Protestant missionaries in the Lake Superior country after 1830, and 
the population schedules of the census of 1840 for La Pointe, Fond 
du Lac, and Grand Portage. 
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The St. Louis County society’s picture collection has the unusual 
distinction of including what is perhaps the most valuable group of 
pictures in any Minnesota public museum outside the Twin Cities — 
thirty-two original portraits and scenes by Eastman Johnson. ‘These 
pictures, executed in the middle 1850’s by one of America’s leading 
portrait and genre painters while he was living on Lake Superior, will 
be described in detail in a future issue of this magazine. Worthy of 
special mention also are an oil painting of Beaver Bay in 1870, an- 
other of Fort Snelling in 1861, a water color showing Lake Avenue 
and Superior Street in Duluth in 1873, and a lithograph of Duluth 
in 1893. Because of limited wall space, none of the society’s pictures 
can be displayed to advantage. All are well labelled and identified. 
The same is true of collections of Indian objects, firearms, and pioneer 
household equipment displayed in four cases. 

Some mention should be made of the St. Louis County society’s 
library, which, though uncatalogued, should prove useful to local stu- 
dents of North Shore history. It includes the Collections of the 
historical societies of Minnesota, Michigan, and Wisconsin; a few 
Minnesota county histories; some of the early Minnesota and Wis- 
consin guidebooks ; an incomplete file of Duluth directories from 1882 
to 1917; and a number of valuable volumes relating to the North- 
west Indians. Among the latter are Schoolcraft’s Indian Tribes of 
the United States and Father Baraga’s Ojibway dictionary. 

From the first the St. Louis County Society has been supported by 
county appropriation. Mr. Culkin received a regular salary, as does 
his successor Mr. Otto Wieland, and a secretary is employed full time 
in the society’s office. The society’s present appropriation does little 
more than cover salaries. Its greatest need seems to be for more 
commodious quarters, in which the magnificent Eastman Johnson pic- 
tures and other collections may be displayed to advantage. Civic 
pride should cause the people of Duluth to provide such quarters, thus 
enabling the county historical society that has pointed the way for all 
later organizations of its kind in Minnesota to serve to best advantage 
the city, the county, and the state. B. L. H. 


Nearly twelve hundred visitors who registered viewed the exhibits 
in the museum of the Blue Earth County Historical Society between 
September 30, 1938, and July 20, 1939, according to an announce- 
ment in the Mankato Free Press for the latter date. They came 
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from seventeen states outside Minnesota, including New York, Mas- 
sachusetts, Florida, California, and Wyoming. 


Special exhibits arranged in the museum of the Brown County 
Historical Society in July and August included displays of pictures 
showing early mills and millers in the county and events and leaders 
in the military history of New Ulm. The exhibits are arranged by 
Mr. Fred W. Johnson, president of the society, to illustrate interest- 
ing and important phases in the history of the city and the county. 
Among the society’s recent accessions is a contemporary drawing of 


Fort Ridgely in 1862. 


A collection of early guns and revolvers displayed in the museum 
of the Clay County Historical Society at Moorhead “recalls the 
days when the settler used his gun not only to provide food for his 
table, but also to defend himself against Indians,” according to the 
Moorhead Daily News for July 20. Among the weapons displayed 
was a muzzle-loading gun owned by R. M. Probstfield, a local pio- 
neer, and used in the Sioux War. 


At a meeting of the Cook County Historical Society, held at 
Grand Marais on September 15, the following officers were elected: 
Mr. Adolph Toftey, president; Mrs. Dora Allard, vice-president; 
Mrs. Anne Sundquist, treasurer; and Mrs. E. M. McLean, secre- 
tary. Plans were made for the establishment of a museum at Grand 


Portage. 


Representatives of the Cook, Lake, and St. Louis county historical 
societies of Minnesota and of the Thunder Bay Historical Society of 
Canada gathered at Grand Portage on August 26 for the annual 
North Shore Historical Assembly. An address on “Old Grand 
Portage” was presented by Mr. Willoughby M. Babcock, curator of 
the state historical society’s museum. 


Extracts from letters written by Stephen R. Riggs, missionary to 
the Sioux, during the outbreak of 1862 appear in the Montevideo 
News for July 13 and 27 and August 17. Impressions of the battle- 
field at Birch Cooley are recorded in a letter of September 4, 1862. 
“When I look at Charlie Blane and J. R. Brown and others whose 
families are in captivity I feel so thankful that we all escaped,” he 
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writes on September 5 to Mrs. Riggs, who was safe in St. Anthony 
with her children. A few days later he reports: “I have been down 
to look at the ruins of Randle’s house, there stands the iron frame of 
Mrs. Randle’s sewing machine — probably the same may be seen at 
our old place.” The original letters are in the possession of the Chip- 
pewa County Historical Society. 


The museum of the Crow Wing County Historical Society at 
Brainerd attracted numerous visitors during the summer months, ac- 
cording to the Brainerd Journal Press of August 4. Pictures of a 
spinning wheel and of a model of a logging camp in the society's col- 
lections appear in this issue. On August 8, the society held its annual 
summer picnic on the site of Gull River, once a busy lumbering com- 
munity. Among those who presented reminiscent talks were Mr. 
Hilding Swanson of Brainerd, who spent his boyhood on a homestead 
in the vicinity; Mr. John Carlson, a former employee of the Gull 
River Lumber Company ; and Miss Zella Bourgoyne, a pioneer teacher. 


The activities of the Hennepin County Historical Society since its 
organization in April, 1938, are reviewed in detail in a multigraphed 
“ Annual Information Number,” prepared by Edward A. Blomfield, 
director of its museum collections, and issued by the society in July 
(20 p.). It includes accounts of the society’s organization, meetings, 
membership, museum, and special displays arranged under its auspices, 
and tells of publicity received in newspapers and periodicals. Other 
local historical societies would do well to follow the example set by 
the Hennepin County society in supplying its members with so com- 
plete a picture of its progress. A statement about the society and its 
museum was issued in printed form in connection with the Minne- 
apolis Century Celebration, early in October. An exhibit arranged 
by the society at the Minneapolis municipal auditorium for the cele- 
bration received official recognition as an “ outstanding historical 
exhibit.” Among the objects displayed were early St. Anthony news- 
papers, a pioneer doctor’s medical case, and a hand desk used by Maria 
Sanford. The Hennepin County society also furnished many of the 
objects used in a pioneer kitchen displayed in one of the windows of 
the Dayton Company during the celebration. 


The attack on Hutchinson by the Sioux in September, 1862, was 
commemorated at a special meeting of the Hutchinson Historical So- 
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ciety held on September 4. The speaker was Mrs. Martha Merrill, 
a survivor of the attack. About two hundred people who gathered in 
Hutchinson on July 15 to honor the memory of W. W. Pendergast 
paid a visit to the historical society’s museum. 


Nearly two thousand people attended a picnic arranged jointly by 
the Marshall County Historical Society and the Marshall County 
Old Settlers’ Association at Newfolden on July 29. Judge M. A. 
Brattland, who addressed the gathering, stressed the importance of 
the work of the county historical society and noted its need for a 
fireproof building in which to house its collections. The early his- 
tory of Newfolden was the subject of a talk by Mr. S. D. Lincoln. 


The summer meeting of the Martin County Historical Society was 
held at Okamanpedan State Park on August 27. Among those who 
participated in the program were Judge Julius E. Haycraft, president 
of the society, Mrs. Elmer Wiltse of Lake Belt, Mr. J. W. Morse of 
Estherville, and Judge N. J. Lee of Estherville. 


An interesting recent gift to the Nicollet County Historical Society 
is a daguerreotype of William B. Dodd, one of the founders of St. 
Peter and the builder of the Dodd Road. The picture was made in 
1859 while Dodd was staying at an inn kept by James Wescott on 
the Dodd Road in Dakota County. Dodd is shown holding Wes- 
cott’s infant daughter Abbie. The picture, which has since remained 
in the possession of members of the Wescott family, was presented to 


the society by Mrs. Ethelyn M. Wescott of Gaylord. 


Major Arthur M. Nelson, publisher of the Fairmont Sentinel, was 
the principal speaker at a well-attended meeting of the Nobles County 
Historical Society at Worthington on August 22. A demonstration 
of spinning was presented by Mrs. G. A. Benson. The following 
officers were elected: Mrs. James A. Gardner of Kinbrae, president ; 
Mr. John Shore of Worthington, vice-president ; Mr. Oscar A. Kunz- 
man of Worthington, secretary; and Mrs. Bert Malmquist of Rush- 
more, treasurer. 


The comment of a visitor to Fergus Falls that “he has seen the 
State Historical Society exhibits in numerous states but he has seen 
very few state historical museums that are equal to the Otter Tail 
County Historical Society exhibits” is given publicity in the Fergus 
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Falls Daily Journal of August 21. The visitor was Mr. M. D. Law- 
rence of Portland, Oregon. Since the society’s museum opened in 
August, 1934, over nineteen thousand visitors who registered have 
viewed its exhibits, according to a note in the Journal of July 22. 
Every state in the Union and a dozen foreign countries are repre- 
sented in the visitors’ book. More than thirty-seven hundred pieces 
are now included in the society’s collection. 


Much of the historical material appearing in the issue of the Battle 
Lake Review for July 13 in connection with the annual picnic of the 
Otter Tail County Old Settlers’ Association was furnished by officers 
of the Otter Tail County Historical Society, according to an editorial 
expressing appreciation for their help and suggestions. ‘‘ The His- 
torical Society has done a wonderful job of collecting data of this 
county and its people,” reads the editorial. Among the articles ap- 
pearing in the Review are sketches of local pioneers, including F. J. A. 
Larson, James A. Colehour, Comfort Barns, and E. A. Everts. The 
Sioux-Chippewa battle that gave its name to Battle Lake and the 
founding of Clitherall, the first settlement in the county, are the sub- 
jects of other articles. 


The museum collection of the Pennington County Historical 
Society, on display in the basement of the Thief River Falls audito- 
rium, is being constantly enlarged, according to the Thief River Falls 
Times of July 27. Many objects illustrative of pioneer life, such as 
guns, spinning wheels, looms, ox yokes, and powder horns are included 
in the collection. An important recent accession is a collection of 
bead work and other Indian objects presented by Miss Katherine 
Dobner of St. Paul. 


A log cabin in which the county commissioners of Pope County 
met in 1866 was repaired and appropriately furnished by the Pope 
County Historical Society for display at the county fair from August 
16 to 19. The society also arranged an exhibit of Indian objects, 
pioneer implements, and records from its files, which was viewed by 
more than sixteen hundred visitors. A report on the work of the 
Pope County society, in the Glenwood Herald for September 21, re- 
veals that it has collected hundreds of manuscripts, books, and mu- 
seum objects, prepared more than two thousand biographical sketches 
of pioneers, indexed nearly thirty-two thousand newspaper items, and 
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prepared a large number of articles about local history. Many of the 
latter have appeared in the Herald; among them are an account of 
the Glenwood Academy established in 1899, and a review of a local 
novel, Henry Rising’s Mystery of Glendale, in the issues of July 6 and 
20. The society’s collections are now housed in the Pope County 
Courthouse, but it hopes in the near future to build its own museum. 


About a hundred and fifty people attended the summer meeting of 
the Rice County Historical Society on August 15 at Shieldsville. 
The history of the village was exploited by two speakers participat- 
ing in the program — Mrs. Mary Hagerty and the Reverend Arthur 
Durand. Mrs. Hagerty reviewed the career of General James 
Shields, for whom the village is named, and told of the Irish colonists 
who settled there in the 1850’s; and Father Durand discussed the 
“ Spiritual Life of Shieldsville.” Their papers are published in full 
in the issues of the Faribault Daily News for August 16 and 24. 


A picnic sponsored jointly by the Waseca County Historical So- 
ciety and the Waseca County Anti-Horse Thief Society, held at 
Sponberg’s Grove on September 24, was attended by several hundred 
people. Mr. Herman A. Panzram, president of the historical society, 
presided. Among the speakers were Mr. G. P. Madden of Waseca, 
who recalled the early activities of the Anti-Horse Thief society and 
estimated its value to the community; Mr. Harold Sponberg of New 
Richland, who presented sketches of the settlement of a dozen town- 
ships in the county; and Miss Mary Ann Ward, who outlined the 
history of the Anti-Horse Thief Society. 


Afton was the scene of the annual picnic of the Washington 
County Historical Society, which was held on August 6. Members 
of the society visited the schoolhouse, the old seminary building, the 
octagonal house, and the cemetery. 


At a meeting of the Wilkin County Historical Society held at 
Breckenridge on July 6, Mr. Melvin Ouse of Rothsay was named 
president. Other officers elected include Mr. Burt Huse of Camp- 
bell, vice-president; Mr. C. A. Gewalt of Breckenridge, treasurer ; 
and Mrs. LeRoy Stahl of Campbell, secretary. The society’s museum 
and its need for adequate quarters were discussed at the meeting. 
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Loca History ITEemMs 


The Norwegian pioneers who settled in the vicinity of Lake 
Hanska “ missed the land they left,” with its mountains and valleys, 
but “they took things as they found them, and little by little they got 
used to their new location” in the prairie lands of Minnesota. Thus 
writes Ole Synsteby in the first installment of a history of the Lake 
Hanska country, which appears in the New Ulm Daily Journal for 
July 29. In succeeding installments, the writer gives a detailed pic- 
ture of the settlement of this Brown County township, naming the 
original homesteaders in each section, describing their homes and their 
families, and telling who now owns the land. He relates, for ex- 
ample, that Lars Hanson “ lived in a solid little log house later, but 
at first he had a dugout”; and that Joe Engemoen “had one of the 
best, and biggest log houses in the settlement, and the upstairs room 
was used for a schoolhouse.” 


The seventy-fifth anniversary of a New Ulm industry, the Hauen- 
stein Brewery, is the occasion for the publication of a sketch of its 
history in the New Ulm Review for August 17. The firm, which 
was founded by John Hauenstein and Andreas Betz in 1864, is now 
owned by Hauenstein’s grandsons. 


A “Chronology of Events” from 1904 to 1939 at Young America 
appears in the “ thirty-fifth anniversary edition” of the Young America 
Eagle, issued on August 11. A description of the Carver County vil- 
lage as it appeared in 1904, the year that the Eagle was founded, is 
published in the same issue. 


“ Mountain Lake, Minnesota, has been singled out” for “ detailed 
observation” by J. Winfield Fretz in a study of “ Mutual Aid Activi- 
ties in a Single Mennonite Community,” which appears in the July 
issue of the Mennonite Quarterly Review. Among the organizations 
whose activities are discussed are the Mennonite Aid Plan, a “ national 
fire insurance organization exclusively Mennonite in character’; the 
Mennonite Aid Society, a life insurance company ; the Mountain Lake 
Preparatory School, a Bible school established in 1881; and the Bethel 
Deaconess Hospital. “Societies not strictly Mennonite” in character 
include the Farmers Co-operative Elevator Company, a co-operative 
creamery, and a shipping association. 
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Catholic “ Religious Services in Pioneer Days” at Hastings from 
1853, when Father Augustin Ravoux conducted the “first religious 
services of any kind” in the new community, are described in one 
section of a Souvenir Program issued in connection with the fifty- 
ninth annual convention of the Catholic Aid Association of Minne- 
sota, at Hastings from September 24 to 26. It includes accounts of 
Bishop Cretin’s appointment of the Reverend John McMahon as the 
first resident pastor in Hastings, of the erection of the first church in 
1856, and of the establishment of a separate parish by the German 
Catholics in 1869. Brief historical sketches of the churches at New 
Trier, Miesville, Vermillion, and Hampton, and an account of the 
building of the spiral bridge at Hastings also appear in the pamphlet. 


Miss Pearl C. Hanson is the author of a detailed history of the 
Ladies’ Aid Society organized at East Moe in 1889, which appears in 
the Park Region Echo of Alexandria for July 6. This women’s or- 
ganization followed closely upon the founding of a Lutheran church 
in the Douglas County community. 


School buildings erected at Wells in Faribault County since 1870, 
when a one-story building with seats for seventy pupils was built, are 
described in the Wells Mirror for August 31. Pictures of this build- 
ing and of schools that have since served a growing population appear 
with the article. In the same issue of the Mirror appears a sketch of 
the history of the village. Settlement on the site, according to this 
account, began in the summer of 1869, when G. J. Adams built the 
first house. Before the end of the year the railroad had reached 
Wells, bringing with it hundreds of settlers. 


The issue of the Bricelyn Sentinel for August 31 is a fortieth anni- 
versary edition, commemorating the founding of the paper by K. O. 
Sandum in 1899. It includes a detailed history of the paper, a brief 
account of the village school, and a review of the paper’s first year 
compiled from early issues by Mr. Sandum. 


Among the features of the Minneapolis Century Celebration staged 
in the Mill City from October 2 to 7 were scores of special exhibits 
in store windows and in the municipal auditorium, colorful parades 
arranged by the Civic and Commerce Association and by the Junior 
Association of Commerce, special radio broadcasts, and markers or 
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plaques calling attention to a hundred historic sites throughout the 
city. Minneapolis newspapers contributed to the celebration by 
publishing numerous articles about local history and dozens of por- 
traits of pioneers and views of the frontier city. Industrial exhibits 
at the auditorium included one arranged by the graphic arts and print- 
ing industry of Minneapolis, which also published for the occasion a 
pamphlet entitled The Story of Two Birthdays and a Twenty-seven 
Million Dollar Industry. Therein is reviewed the story of the west- 
ward movement of the printing press and of the beginning of printing 
in the Northwest and in Minneapolis. First award for the outstand- 
ing historical exhibit displayed at the auditorium was received by the 
Hennepin County Historical Society, which showed eight cases of 
manuscripts, newspapers, and pioneer objects from its collections. 


The story of how the Minneapolis Journal “ pioneered the use of 
halftone cuts as illustrations in American newspapers” is reviewed in 
the Journal for July 4. Attention is called to evidence presented in 
Editor and Publisher for June 10 by William Krussow of Minne- 
apolis showing that W. H. Webster used halftone cuts in the Journal 
from July 4, 1896. The New York Tribune of January 21, 1897, 


had previously been given credit for the first use of such cuts. 


The present policies and something of the backgrounds of the 
Minneapolis Tribune are set forth in a little pamphlet issued for em- 
ployees of the paper under the title, The Story of the Tribune, 1867- 
1939 (47p.). The text is made available to readers of the Tribune 
in its issues for August 10 and 11. 


The fiftieth anniversary edition of the Jackson County Pilot of 
Jackson, issued on July 13, is notable particularly for its illustrations. 
Reproduced in this issue are several excellent views of pioneer log 
houses, a picture of a dugout, a photograph of horse-drawn tank 
wagons in which an oil company distributed kerosene half a century 
ago, a view of a flood at Jackson in 1914, and a picture of an early 
baseball game. The front page of the first number of the Pilot, 
issued on September 12, 1889, is reproduced in facsimile. 


The writer of an article, in the Lake City Graphic of September 
28, on the drug store of Thomas Gibbs and Son, which has been 
operating at Lake City since 1863, points out that the “ medical 
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history of this part of Wabasha county could probably be closely 
traced by a study of the Gibbs prescription files. Numbering nearly 
208,000, they reveal the illnesses of a community for nearly 80 years.” 


The history of the New Prague Times is well reviewed by Cor- 
mac A. Suel in its “Golden Jubilee Edition,” issued on September 7. 
In the years following 1889, when the Times was founded by Will 
H. Taylor, “many New Prague people, recently immigrants from 
Europe, found the paper an important aid in learning to speak and 
write the English language,” writes Mr. Suel. He notes also that 
many of the subscribers depended upon the paper not only for news 
but for light fiction, and that for years the paper “ printed a weekly 
serial story” which “met with an enthusiastic response from the 
readers.” Appearing in the issue also are reminiscent narratives by 
several of the former editors of the Times, including Mr. Taylor, 


Mr. John F. Wrabek, Mr. John F. Bruzek, and Mr. John L. Suel. 


Pioneer life in Martin County is vividly described in the 
“Memoirs of M. DeWitt Older,” which have been edited by his 
son, Mr. James A. Older of Portage, Wisconsin, for publication in 
the Fairmont Daily Sentinel. The narrative, which covers the 
period from 1857 to 1862, appears in installments in the issues of 
August 15, 17, 19, 21, and 22. Older tells of a journey of explora- 
tion that took him from his Wisconsin home to LaCrosse, St. Paul, 
Mankato, and various southern Minnesota settlements; of selecting 
land and settling on a claim on East Chain Lakes; of a visit to Lake 
Shetek; and of the organization of Martin County in 1859. The 
writer recalls that during the winter of 1859-60 he “ caught over 600 
muskrats, quite a number of mink and foxes, and one otter,” adding 
the comment that “fur was our money.” The editor notes that 
Older’s Minnesota residence came to an abrupt close with the Sioux 
Outbreak of August, 1862, when like many other Minnesota pioneers 
he left the state. 


Judge Julius E. Haycraft of Fairmont was one of the speakers 
participating in a celebration held at Truman on September 15 and 
16 to mark the fortieth anniversary of the founding of the Martin 
County village. A review of the history of the community, by Betty 
Levik, appears in the Truman Tribune for September 14. In this 
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issue also are published reminiscent accounts by former editors of the 
Tribune, historical sketches of local churches, and brief historical re- 
views of the community’s business concerns. 


A Condensed History of Meeker County, 1855-1939, compiled 
and published by Frank B. Lamson (240 p.), seems to contain much 
of the material relating to the county previously issued by the same 
author in pamphlet form. Although some attempt has been made to 
arrange material under such headings as “ Townships,” “ Incorporated 
Villages,” “‘ Industries,” and “Schools and Churches,” the bulk of 
the volume is devoted to items of information on miscellaneous and 
unrelated subjects. Biographical sketches of pioneers and present 
residents of Meeker County occupy some sixty pages. 


A valuable chapter in the transportation history of southern Min- 
nesota appears in the Austin Daily Herald of July 27, which pub- 
lishes a survey of the use of the automobile in Mower County from 
1903 to the present. It is based for the most part upon items relat- 
ing to the automobile that appeared in the Herald, although county 
tax records have been used to some extent in compiling statistics. 
The latter reveal, for example, that the tax accessors of 1903 “ found 
only four automobiles” in the county, “ while there were 26 farms on 
which working oxen were still being used.” By 1907 the number of 
automobiles had increased to 24, and in 1912 the total was 288. 
Among the events described is a parade of automobiles that made the 
trip from Chicago to St. Paul in 1905, stopping en route at Austin. 
The first of the cars to reach Austin, according to the Herald, made 
the “remarkable run of 390 miles in 29 hours and 11 minutes.” 
Speed regulations and the movement for better roads also receive 
attention. With the article appears a picture of a “good roads 
meeting ” attended by members of the automobile clubs of Austin and 


Albert Lea in May, 1910. 


A “Pioneer Days” celebration at Fulda on July 20 and 21 was 
the occasion for the publication in the Fulda Free Press of July 13 
of a historical sketch of the village. Its founding as a Catholic 
colony by Archbishop Ireland is recalled; the coming of the railroad 
in 1878, with the consequent growth in population, is noted; and 
some information is given about the beginnings of schools, churches, 
a post office, and stores. 
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The annual meeting of the Fort Ridgely State Park and Historical 
Association was held at Fort Ridgely State Park on August 22, the 
seventy-seventh anniversary of the repulse of the Sioux by the de- 
fenders of the fort in the war of 1862. Among the speakers were 
Mr. John McConnell of Le Sueur, who was present during the 
siege of Fort Ridgely, and Mr. S. S. Beach, president of the 
Hutchinson Historical Society. 


A pioneer store and post office, which has remained unchanged at 
West Newton since the death of its original owner in 1898, is the 
subject of an illustrated article in the Minneapolis Journal for July 
21. ‘The store is now on the farm of Rudolph Massopust who mar- 
ried a daughter of the store’s founder, Alexander Harkin. According 
to this account, “Old letters are still in the mailboxes; half filled 
coffee cans are on the dusty shelves; a flag with 42 stars hangs on the 
wall, and a barrel on the floor is half full of moldy crackers.” Rec- 
ord books dating back to 1856 show the amount of business transacted 
in various years. Views of the exterior and interior of the store 
appear with the article. 


The Traverse des Sioux chapter of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution has placed a bronze marker near the site of the old ceme- 
tery at that place. The inscription reads: “The Old French 
Cemetery was located south of this ravine. The earliest settlers and 
a few Indians were buried there until about 1859.” 


A wealth of material on the history of agriculture in Nobles 
County is included in the Worthington Globe for August 17, a special 
edition “dedicated to sixty years of progress” in the county. There 
are to be found articles on the early use of farm machinery in the 
county, and on a “farm machinery parade” arranged by J. D. Hu- 
miston at Worthington in 1895. With the latter are reproduced two 
views of the parade. County fairs of the past, at which agricultural 
products were displayed after 1879, when the fair association was 
organized ; hay shipments from Worthington in the 1890’s; and 4-H 
Club activities in the county are the subjects of other articles. Por- 
traits and brief sketches of numerous pioneers who have been farming 
in Nobles County for fifty years or more also appear in this issue of 


the Globe. 
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“Travel was heavy westward from Worthington” in the 1870's, 
when passengers and mail were transported as far as Sioux Falls by 
stagecoach, writes Perry Carter in the Worthington Globe of August 
13. He reveals that “ Daniel Shell, who for five years had the con- 
tract for carrying the mail, began with three rigs,” and that when 
he “retired in 1879, he had 50 horses on the route, his rigs being 
drawn by four-horse teams.” Mr. Carter’s article on stagecoach 
travel is one of a series relating to Nobles County history that has 
been appearing in the Globe. Among the subjects that he deals with 
are the founding of Worthington by the National Colony in 1871, July 
9; the arrival of the first regular passenger train in April, 1872, 
July 30; the organization and naming of Nobles County townships, 
August 6 and 27; Worthington’s fight for the county seat, September 
3; and the early history of the village of Brewster, originally known 
as Hersey, September 17. 


The fiftieth anniversary of St. Mary’s Hospital at Rochester was 
the occasion for special celebrations in the Minnesota medical center 
on September 30 and October 25 and 27. The story of the founding 
of the hospital by the Sisters of St. Francis and of its opening on Sep- 
tember 30, 1889, is reviewed in the Rochester Post-Bulletin for 
September 30. There, too, the connections with the hospital of 
Dr. W. W. Mayo and his sons and the growth of the hospital that 
accompanied their success as surgeons are described. 


Mr. Frank Jacobs is the author of a sketch of the “ Early History 
of Pelican Rapids, 1869 to 1882,” the first installment of which ap- 
pears in the Pelican Rapids Press for September 14. Much of the 
narrative is based upon personal recollections of the writer, whose 
father, Royal Jacobs, settled on the site in 1870. With his mother 
and sisters, Mr. Jacobs traveled by railroad as far as Benson, and 
thence “trekked to Pelican Rapids, 150 miles, in an ox drawn cov- 
ered wagon.” The development of water power at Pelican Rapids 
and the founding of the village by William G. Tuttle are subjects 
that draw much of the writer’s attention in the earlier installments 
of his narrative. 

The Askov American for September 14 is a “Silver Anniversary 


Edition,” commemorating the twenty-fifth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the paper by Mr. Hjalmar Petersen. A file of the paper was 
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used by Mr. P. L. Hamlin in preparing a history of the community 
during twenty-five years for publication in this issue. 


“The Story of the Pioneer Theaters” of Crookston is recalled in 
the Polk County Leader of July 13 by W. A. Marin, who asserts that 
in the 1890’s “ Crookston got a good many more shows than a town 
of its population was really entitled to.”” This was because “ practi- 
cally every show that was booked for the Twin Cities and Winnipeg ” 
stopped at Crookston on its way north. Mr. Marin tells of the 
building of the city’s first opera house by T. H. Bjoin, and of its 
opening in April, 1891, with the Hess Opera Company. “ Tickets 
sold from one dollar to five dollars,” he writes, and “ people from the 
neighboring towns attended.” 


The history of the Fosston creamery is traced back to 1895, when 
the town’s first creamery association was organized, in the Thirteen 
Towns of Fosston for July 7. A table shows the growth in the vol- 
ume of business handled by this creamery between 1908 and 1938. 


Dr. Nellie N. Barsness makes a contribution to the medical history 
of St. Paul in recording the story of the Luther-St. Paul Hospital, 
1902-1933 (1939. 16 p.). After the organization of the Nor- 
wegian Hospital Society in 1901 by Dr. Eduard Boeckmann, Mr. E. 
H. Hobe, and other prominent Norwegians, the Luther Hospital was 
established in an old house in 1902. Dr. Barsness tells of its expan- 
sion as the result of gifts from Charles Gilfillan and others, of the sec- 
tion for tuberculous patients opened by Dr. H. L. Taylor, of the 
growth of the training school for nurses, of the change in location and 
name in 1913, of the service to the community and the nation during 
the World War, and of the closing of the hospital in 1933. 


The completion of the Gilfillan Memorial Community Building 
at Morgan, with ample space for both a library and a museum, is an- 
nounced in the Morgan Messenger for August 3. It is expected that 
the museum will attract “hundreds of visitors each year, as well as 
intensify the interest of the people of this community” in the history 
of their locality. Provided with excellent housing facilities, Morgan 
has the opportunity to build up one of the most effective historical 
museums in the state. 


A historical pageant depicting such scenes as the founding of the 
community, the first school, the first election, the first Fourth of 
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July celebration, and the coming of the railroad was one feature of a 
celebration held at Redwood Falls during the week of August 20 to 
mark its seventy-fifth anniversary. Local stores arranged exhibits of 
pioneer implements, costumes, pictures, and the like in their windows. 
A special “ Diamond Jubilee Edition” of the Redwood Gazette, is- 
sued on August 17, presents a wealth of material relating to the city’s 
past. Included are articles on the origin of the name “ Redwood,” on 
the founding of the town by Colonel Samuel McPhail in 1864, on the 
Board of Trade established in 1885, on early bands and musical or- 
ganizations, on schools and churches, on the local golf club, on pioneer 
transportation, on early baseball teams, and on newspapers published 
since the Redwood Falls Patriot made its first appearance in 1866. 


The “ History of the Fairfax School” from 1883, when a small 
building devoted to school purposes was opened, to the present is 
traced in the Fairfax Standard tor September 14. By 1890 the com- 
munity had outgrown its first school, and it was then that Fairfax 
built a “ fine, ‘modern’ two-story frame school, complete with cupola, 
bell and all the ‘ conveniences’ of that day.” In the same issue of the 
Standard appears a list of graduates of the local high school from 1902 
to 1939. 


The sixty-fifth anniversary of the founding of the Swedlanda Lu- 
theran Church of Hector is the occasion for the publication of a detailed 
history of the congregation, by Arvid Anderson, in the Hector Mirror 
for July 6 and 13. The earliest minutes of the congregation now 
available in its records, dated January 26, 1882, are reproduced. 
A special section is devoted to the period from 1934 to 1939. 


The once prosperous village of Walcott in Rice County, which 
was founded by Samuel Walcott in the early 1850’s and which dis- 
appeared after a disastrous fire in 1895, is the subject of a historical 
sketch in the Faribault Daily News for July 5. A flour mill, cooper 
shops, stores, a hotel, and other business concerns flourished at Wal- 
cott before the fire. Two views of the community accompany the 
article, which is based largely upon the reminiscences of former resi- 
dents, early records, and files of Faribault newspapers. 


The arrival in Duluth of “ its first Italians, gay, colorful and mu- 
sical, just 70 years ago”’ is recalled in the Duluth News-Tribune for 
September 13. An account of the “Grand Arrival” of the immi- 
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grants by boat is quoted from the Duluth Minnesotian, and some of 
the contributions of the Italians to the industrial and cultural life of 
Duluth are enumerated. 


The street railways and the Incline Railway of Duluth, both of 
which ran for the last time during the past summer, are the subjects 
of articles on the city’s transportation history in the Duluth News- 
Tribune for July 8 and September 3. The evolution of street rail- 
way transportation “from the mule cart days in the 1880s to the 
modern trolley bus” which recently supplanted the streetcars is 
traced by Nathan Cohen in the earlier issue. In the later news- 
paper, the same author reviews the story of the hillside railway that 
began operations in the autumn of 1891. The history of the pavilion 
and summer theater that attracted huge crowds to the top of the hill 
in the 1890's also is recalled. 


The days when “ Brady Was the ‘Law’ in Hibbing” are the 
subject of a feature article by Franz Naeseth in the Duluth News- 
Tribune for July 2. It deals with the career of Thomas F. Brady, 
who served as municipal judge of the Mesabi Range mining town for 
twenty-three years following the turn of the century. Judge Brady 
is characterized as the “ one-man court which handled law the best it 
could be when Hibbing streets were alternately mud and dust, when 
more than 60 saloons boomed and the town roared on Saturday nights 
as red ore-stained miners drank up their pay checks.” Brady’s ac- 
tivity in promoting the Hibbing “ Colts,” a baseball team that “ reigned 
supreme in northern Minnesota’ for more than two decades, also is 
described. Mr. Naeseth also is the author of a feature article on a 
Mesabi Range “‘ Ghost City,’”” Mesaba, appearing in the News-Tribune 
for July 30. This village, according to the writer, was the “ first 
incorporated village on the range” and the “base of operations for 
the famed Merritt brothers in their explorations for iron.” 


The fiftieth anniversary of the Bethany Lutheran Church of Du- 
luth is the occasion for the publication of a review of its history by the 
Reverend Carl A. Eckstrom, the present pastor. In an elaborately 
illustrated pamphlet (1939), he tells of the building of a church on 
Rice’s Point in 1887, of the organization of the congregation two 
years later, of the growth of the church and the congregation, and of 
religious schools and societies connected with the church. 
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The pioneer activities of James Boyce in raising flax and preparing 
it for market near Shakopee, where he lived from 1859 to 1865, are 
recalled by his son, A. E. Boyce, in a Biography of James Boyce, Pio- 
neer Builder of Muncie, Indiana (1938. 63 p.). He is said also 
to have planted at Spring Lake, south of Shakopee, a grove of walnut 
trees, the first “of this variety in that region.” 


An account of a journey by covered wagon from Illinois to 
Stearns County in 1859 is included in an interview with Mr. George 
Uhlenkott of Freeport, in the St. Cloud Daily Times of July 31. 
Mr. Uhlenkott, who was a boy of ten when his family emigrated to 
Minnesota, recalls that “it took nearly six weeks for us to make the 
trip.” 


To mark the fiftieth anniversary of its incorporation as a village, 
the city of Staples presented, on July 3, 4, and 5, a pageant entitled 
“ Progress of the Years.”’ In twelve episodes the history of a section 
of Todd County and particularly the story of one community was 
reviewed. Among the scenes depicted were the arrival of the pio- 
neers, the founding of early churches, the organization of Staples 
Township, the incorporation of the village, a frontier wedding, and 
the community’s participation in the World War. The occasion was 
commemorated in more permanent form by the publication of an Offi- 
cial Souvenir Program and History (51 p.). More than thirty pages 
of this booklet are devoted to a valuable history of Staples, which also 
makes available much material relating to near-by portions of Wadena, 
Cass, and Morrison counties. Included are sections devoted to the 
era of the fur trade, when Jean Baptiste Cadotte was a familiar figure 
in the Crow Wing River country; to the Red River trail that passed 
through this area; to the lumber industry and the sawmill established 
by Howard C. Mealey and King G. Staples; to railroad beginnings 
and developments; to the “Village of Presto,” later known as 
Staples; and to the origin and growth of its schools, churches, indus- 
tries, and the like. The narrative is based largely upon newspaper 
sources. Files of papers published not only at Staples, but at Brain- 
erd, Little Falls, Wadena, and other towns in the vicinity were con- 
sulted by members of the historical committee who prepared the 
booklet. In a foreword they note the use of extensive files preserved 
by the Minnesota Historical Society, as well as of the society’s publi- 
cations. 
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Sites in Winona “that should be marked by tablets or framed 
markers, to perpetuate for Winona and its people and schools, and for 
display to tourists and visitors, some outstanding historic events of our 
past history”’ are enumerated by William Codman in the Winona 
Republican-Herald for September 22. Among the locations that the 
writer advocates marking are the sites of Wabasha’s village, the log 
cabin of the missionary, Jedediah D. Stevens, and the first state nor- 
mal school. A beginning has been made in the marking of historic 
sites in Winona, writes Mr. Codman, by Mr. H. C. Garvin, who 
“has placed a bronze tablet at the office of the Bay State Milling 
Company to commemorate the location of the Silas Stevens cabin” of 
1851, one of the first structures in the present city. 


The ‘“‘ Cokato Canning Factory of Pre-War Days” is recalled by 
Mique Heed in the Cokato Enterprise for August 31. The process 
of husking, preparing, canning, and shipping corn, in which most of 
the inhabitants of Cokato participated for a few weeks each summer, 
is described by the writer. He asserts that “the old factory usually 
dressed most of the town for the coming winter, with enough left 
over for a fellow to take in the county fair.” 
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Bjérnson, Bjérnsterne, 398 
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Black, Hugo, appointment, 318 

Blacksmith shop, frontier institution, 21 

Blad, Louise H., 44 

Blair, Montgomery, 284 

Blakey, Gladys C., author, 91 

Blakey, Roy G., author, 91 

Blanchard, J. B., 444 

Blane, Charles, pioneer, 454 

Blegen, Theodore C., 51, 182; resignation, 
287, 322; services to Minnesota His- 
torical Society, 287-295; honorary de- 
grees, 294; quoted, 343; tribute, 427; 
author, 44, 50, 74, 199, 204, 293, 325, 
417, 426; editor, 289-291, 293, 440; 
speaker, 49, 76, 85, 189, 210, 292, 297, 
308, 325, 342, 353, 354, 428 

Biecen, Tueovore C., The Minnesota 
Historical Society in 1938, 29-45; The 
“ Fashionable Tour” on the Upper Mis- 
sissippi, 377-396 

Blomfield, Edward A., 96, 209; inter 
viewed, 212; author, 455; speaker, 352 

Bloomquist, A. A. C., 212 

Blostad, Helen, author, 211 

Blue Earth County, history, 356; old set- 
tler picnics, 356 

Blue Earth County Historical Society, 
meeting, 210; museum, 47, 350, 453 

Bée, A. Sophie, author, 331 

Bie, Rev. N. E., biography, 331 

Boeckmann, Dr. Eduard, 466 

Boesch, Mr. and Mrs. Werner, pioneers, 
449 

Boggs, S. Whitemore, author, 207 

Bohmbach, Emil, 353 

Bolin, Eva, speaker, 99 

Bonanza farms, Red River Valley, 404 

Bonga, George, trader, 80 

Bonga, Stephen, trader, 71 

Bonga family, in fur trade, 447 

Borrett, George T., Minnesota tour, 390 

Borup, Dr. Charles W. W., merchant, 
134; Minnesota Historical Society foun- 
der, 367 

Borup, name, 368 

Boss, Andrew, 206; author, 448 

Bottineau, Pierre, guide, 193, 328, 432; 
portrait, 209 

Boundaries, northern U. S., 207; 
Minnesota, 441 

Bourgoyne, Zella, speaker, 455 

Bovey, Mrs. Charles C., 50 

Bovey, Kate K., author, 346 

Bovey, William H., 187 

Bovey family, genealogy, 346 

Bowles, Samuel, on excursion of 1854, 384 


northern 
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Boyce, A. E., author, 469 

Boyce, Mrs. Hannah E., letters, $1 

Boyce, James, 469 

Boyd, George, Indian agent, 263, 264 

Boyd, James, regionalist, 116 

Boyer, Johan, novelist, 180 

Boynton, Clifford, speaker, 100 

Bracken, Dr. Henry M., papers, 33 

Brackett, George A., expedition, 354 

Braden, Mrs. Alice, 95 

Brady, Thomas F., municipal judge, 468 

Brainard, D. S., speaker, 355 

Brandborg, Charles W., papers, 194 

Brandborg, Harris A., 194 

Brattland, Judge M. A., speaker, 456 

“ Brazil,” steamboat, 87 

Breckinridge, John C., 
ments, 336 

Bremer, Fredrika, in Minnesota, 65, 129— 
139, 308, 388; sketches Indians, 135— 
137 

Brett, Bernard B., 96 

Brewer, Nicholas R., autobiography re- 
viewed, 184 

Brewster, history, 465 

“ Bricelyn Sentinel,” history, 460 

Bridger, James, frontiersman, 328 

Bridges, Minneapolis, 415; Hastings, 460 

Briggs, John DeQ., author, 362 

Briggs, John E., author, 338 

Brighton, mission, 90 

Brill, Judge Kenneth G., 50, 196 

Brisbois, Bernard W., trader, 79 

British, in fur trade, 7-18 ; evacuate Amer- 
ican posts, 14, 16 

British element, Canada, 342. See also 
English element, Irish element, Scotch 
element 

Brockman, George, 102 

Brodt, Mrs. H. W., 97 

Bromfield, Louis, regionalist, 116 

Bromley, Edward A., photograph collec- 
tion, 209 

Brooks, Asa P., author, 195 

Brouillette, Benoit, “La pénétration du 
continent américain,” reviewed, 422 

Brower, Jacob V., marker, 344 

Brower, Leone I., 44 

Brown, Alice, 110 

Brown, Edwin H., papers, 33 

Brown, Florence, author, 92 

Brown, Joseph R., 454; site of house ex- 
cavated, 42, 51; restoration of house, 
103 i 

Brown, Mrs. Joseph R., 51 


western invest- 
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Brown, Orville, attitude toward Lincoln, 
269-286 

Brown, Rollo W., author, 438 

Brown, Mrs. T. D., speaker, 352 

Brown, William R., diaries, 323, 417 

Brown County, in 1860 census, 93; his- 
tory, 94; township organization, 94; 
notes, 215, 356, 459 

Brown County Historical Society, museum, 
47, 92-95, 323, 454; meeting, 350; 
picture collection, 350 

Brown's Falls. See Minnehaha Falls 

Brule River, route, 10 

Brunson, Rev. Alfred, missionary, 123, 
443 

Brush, Mrs. E. P., 196 

Bruzek, John F., editor, 462 

Bryant, William C., 109; 
leader, 271 

Buchan, Susan C., author, 197 

Buchanan, James, 272 

Buck, Judge Harry L., speaker, 304 

Buck, Solon J., 32, 287 

Budd, Ralph, 50; author, 426; speaker, 
427 

Bupp, Raren, The Historical Society and 
the Community, 365-376 

Buffalo (bison), hunting, 55 

Buffalo County (Wis.), settled, 443 

Buffalo [N. Y.] Historical Society, 424 

Bulgarian element, Detroit, 202 

Bull, Coates P., 82 

Bull, Ole, concerts, 223; colony, 428 

Bull Run, battle, 271 

Bullard, L. E., author, 359 

Bunn, Dr. John, sketch, 88 

Bunnell, Lafayette H., diploma, 340 

Bunyan, Paul, legends, 117 

Burghart, Mrs. Peter S., 329 

“ Burlington,” steamboat, 379 

Burns, John, author, 340 

Burnside, Gen. Ambrose E., 279 

Burpee, Lawrence J., author, 341, 438 

Burton Historical Collection, publications, 
333 

Busch, Rev. Joseph F., 446 

Busch, Rev. William, 50 

Bush Valley, strip cropping, 359 

Bushman Ferry, Minnesota River, 100 

Bushnell, Rev. John E., author, 101 

Business, frontier, 19-21, 335; records 
preserved, 84, 165-168, 302, 375; pio- 
neer store, 464 

Butler, Gen. Benjamin F., 278, 284 

Butler, Ellis P., 114 

Butler, Pierce, 185, 372 


antislavery 
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Cable, George W., novelist, 110 

Cadotte, Jean B., trader, 18, 469 

Calderwood, Willis J., 331 

Caldwell, Erskine, regionalist, 116 

California, diary of trip to, 349 

Cameron, J. D., fur trader, 71 

Camp Coldwater, 121, 122; white inhabi- 
tants, 123; school, 127. See also Fort 
Snelling 

Campbell, Colin, voyageur, 259 

Campbell, Duncan, fur trader, 262, 263 

Campbell, Scott, interpreter, 78 

Campbell, Walter S., speaker, 52 

Canada, acquired by England, 7; Men- 
nonite settlement, 181; relations with 
U. S., 319-321; dominion formed, 320; 
people of, 341; U.S. boundary, 441. 
See also French-Canadians, Red River 
settlements 

Canadian element, St. Peter's, 121 

Canadians, in Minnesota fur trade, 260 

Canning industry, Cokato, 470 

Cannon, Mary A., author, 103 

Cannon Falls, commercial club, 83 

Cantwell, Robert, regionalist, 116 

Capser, Henry, 364 

Capser, Joseph, 364 

Carey, Richard E., author, 363 

Carimona House, register, 302 

Carleton College, 438 

Carlson, John, speaker, 455 

Carlson, Stan W., author, 206 

Carlstedt, Ellworth T., author, 74 

Cartstept, Ertwortn T., When Fond du 
Lac Was British, 7-18 

Carlton County, historical 
gested, 210; notes, 215 

Carlton County Farm Bureau, history, 100 

Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, 319 

Carpio, marques del, 439 

Carter, Perry, author, 217, 361, 465 

Carter, Sibyl, Episcopal deaconess, 310, 
344 

Carver, Capt. Jonathan, trader, 10; in 
Minnesota, 50 

Carver County, first school, 143n.; notes, 
100, 459 

Carver County Telephone Co., 356 

Carver's Cave, in 1837, 124 

Casey, R. E., speaker, 214 

Casey, W. J., author, 218, 432 

Cass, Lewis, expedition, 78 

Cass Lake, fur trade, 13; Northwest Co. 
post, 14; printing press, 78; mission, 
80, 90 


society sug- 
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Casselton (N. D.), farming center, 404 

Castle Garden (N. Y.), emigrant port, 255 

Cather, Willa, 438; regionalist, 111 

Catholic Aid Association, 460 

Catholic church, frontier, 27; education, 
62; St. Paul, 92; St. Luke, St. Paul, 
103; Minnesota, 198; St. Francois 
Xavier, 204; St. Rose de Lima, Argyle, 
217; Waseca County, 218; colonization 
in Minnesota, 331, 463; Davenport, 
lowa, 338; Owatonna, 345; Fairfax, 
345; St. James, Jacobs Prairie, 364; 
archives, 424; diocese of St. Cloud, 
446; St. Paul Cathedral, 446; Orton- 
ville, 447; Clara City, 447; Hastings, 
460 

Catholic missions, 
bina, 327 

Catholic Order of Foresters, St. Agnes 
Court, archives, 35, 82 

Catlin, George, Minnesota tour, 308, 378, 
391 


Minnesota, 79; Pem- 


Cats, Jacques, relations with Hennepin, 
423, 424 

Cavelier, Jean, journal, 67, 439 

Caxton Printers, publications, 115 

Cedar Lake Township (Scott County), 
history, 218, 432 

Census, 1840, 452; 1860, 93, index, 38, 
292 

“Central Republican" (Faribault), atti- 
tude toward Lincoln, 270-286 

Champlain Society, publications reviewed, 
69-72 

Chandler, Charles L., 78 

Chanhassen Township (Carver County), 
settled, 140; name, 141, 142; spelling, 
142; records, 329 

Chapman, George H., 196 

Chapman, L. H., 196 

Charles, John, fur trader, 72 

Chase, Salmon P., 281, 284, 285 

Chase, Mary Ellen, regionalist, 116 

Chase, Milan M., diaries, 195 

Chaska, Moravian academy, 100, 330 

Chattanooga, union with St. Charles, 364 

Chequamegon Bay, trading post, 10 

Cheyenne River Valley, Norwegian settle- 
ments, 337 

Chicago, in 1850, 130; destination of 
Swedish emigrants, 256; Hamsun’s resi- 
dence, 403 

Chicago and Rock Island Railroad, 1854 
excursion, 384-386 

Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Railroad, 
76; established, 365, 373; records, 374 
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Chicago Historical Society, museum, 436 

Chinard, Gilbert, 67 

Chippewa County, notes, 100 

Chippewa County Historical Society, 455; 
meeting, 95; museum, 210; tour, 351 

Chippewa Indians, in Pontiac’s war, 7; in 
Revolutionary War, 8; in fur trade, 10; 
in War of 1812, 16; Rindisbacher’s pic- 
tures, 54; family life, 57; missions, 78, 
431; Kaposia, 127; grand medicine so- 
ciety, 189; Bois Fort band, 193; cos- 
tumes, 199; White Earth reservation, 
310, 442; lace work, 313, 344; lan- 
guage, 430; Grand Portage, 445. See 
also Chippewa-Sioux warfare, various 
bands of Chippewa 

Chippewa treaties, 80; 1837, 120 

Chippewa-Sioux warfare, 327; effect on 
fur trade, 7; Battle Lake, 457 

Chisago County, probate judge, 316; name, 
343; notes, 101 

Cholera, epidemics, 230 

Chouteau, Auguste, library, 203 

Chowen, W. S., sketch, 448 

Christmas Day, frontier celebrations, 339 ; 
Duluth, 1866, 363 

Cigarmaker's Union, number 77, records, 
432 

Civil War, Missouri, 81; diaries, 192, 
195; Lindbergh's service, 244, 246; 
public opinion, 269; military reverses, 
273-276; peace negotiations, 285. See 
also various military units 

Civilian Conservation Corps, 146 

Clapesattle, Helen, 204; author, 
322; speaker, 187, 298 

Crarrsatr_e, Hexen, Health and Medi- 
cine in Rochester, 1855-70, 221-242; 
(R) Schultz’s “German Mennonites 
from Russia at Mountain Lake,” 181- 
183 

Clapp, Moses E., 83 

Clark, Edwin, 413 

Clark, Homer P., 50, 51; author, 74 

Crark, Homer P., Everett Hoskins Bai- 
ley, 58-60 

Clark, J. C., 393 

Clark, Mrs. Jessie B., 194 

Clark, Malcolm, murdered, 432 

Clark, Olive, 44 

Clark, S. N., Indian agent, 193 

Clark, William, explorer, 84 

Clark and Goodwin, banking house, 58 

Clausen, Peter G., artist, 35 

Clay, W. S., 96 


187, 
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Clay County Historical Society, 46; mu- 
seum, 454 

Clayton County (lowa Territory), vote, 
1838, 78 

Clayton County (Wis.), census, 7838, 78 

Clear Lake, destination of Swedish emi- 
grants, 257 

Clearwater County, notes, 101 

Clearwater County Historical Society, or- 
ganized, 46; meetings, 95 

Cleaveland, Arba, 141, 142, 143n.; repre- 
sentative, 144 

Cleaveland, Mrs. Arba, 141, 144 

Cleaveland, Clarissa, 141n. 

Clemens, Samuel L., 82, 377, 386; in Min- 
nesota, 65; regionalist, 116 

Climate, relation to crops, 158, 161; re- 
lation to health, 230; Minnesota, 245, 
395; Duluth, 452 

Clitherall, founded, 457 

Cocking, Mary. See Cook, Mrs. 
liam H. 

Cocking, Matthew, explorer, 119 

Cockran, William, fur trader, 71 

Codde, Pierre de, relations with Hennepin, 
423, 424 

Codman, William, author, 219, 364, 470 

Coe, Alvin, missionary, 443 

Cohen, Dr. A. K., 95 

Cohen, Nathan, 435; author, 468 

Cokato, Finnish settlement, 214; canning 
factory, 470 

Colby, Pauline, missionary, 310-313; in- 
terview, 344 

Colby, Mrs. Woodard, 196 

Colcord, Lincoln, translator, 180 

Cole, George R., speaker, 352 

Cole, Col. Haydn S., 196 

Cole, Dr. Wallace, 196 

Colehour, James A., sketch, 457 

Colhoun, James E., diary, 34 

Collins, P. V., opposes reciprocity, 336 

Collins Township (McLeod County), rec- 
ords, 349 

Colton, J. H., author, 203 

Columbia Broadcasting System, 362 

Columbian Club, Minneapolis, archives, 35 

Communism, political experiment, 4 

Community League, Oxboro Heath, ar- 
chives, 35 

Comstock, Jessie, 81 

Comstock, Solomon G., papers, 81 


wil- 


Concordia College (Moorhead), sketch, 
337 

Congregational Association of Minnesota, 
141n. 
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Congregational church, Mapleton, 34; 
Minnesota, 81; Excelsior, 81, 141n. 

Congregational missions, Wadena, 90 

Connecticut, emigration from, 314 

Connolly, Rev. James, 50 

Connors, Annie, 99 

Connor's Point, Superior, Wis., 12; post 
site, 13 

Conwell, Russell H., 101 

Cook, Nancy, 119 

Cook, William H., trader, 119 

Cook, Mrs. William H., 119 

Cook County Historical Society, meeting, 
454 

Cooke, Jay, 168; Duluth promoter, 336; 
visits Duluth, 363 

Coolidge, Pres. Calvin, 317 

Coons, William S., author, 346 

Cooper, David, Minnesota Historical So- 
ciety founder, 367 

Cooper, James F., 107, 109 

Cooper, Rev. L. R., 76; speaker, 188 

Co-operative movement, 438; Mountain 
Lake, 459 

Copenhagen, emigration from, 250 

Copway, George, missionary, 81 

Corcoran, William W., western invest- 
ments, 336 

Cornell, A. B., pioneer, 61 

Cosmopolitan Club, University of Minne- 
sota, 325 

Cottonwood County, Mennonite commu- 
nity, 181; notes, 101, 215, 357, 459 

Cottonwood County Historical and Old 
Settlers’ Association, meeting, 95 

Country store, frontier institution, 19-21, 
335 

Countryman, Gratia A., 39, 50 

Coupanger, Matilda, 435 

Coureurs de bois, as explorers, 341 

Covenant church, First, St. Paul, 34 

Cozzens, James G., regionalist, 116 

Craigie, James G., miller, 353 

Crandall, Ethan, papers, 348 

Crane, Hart, poet, 108 

Cray, Judge Loren, 350 

Cree Indians, Kaposia, 127 

Cresco (Iowa), crop failure, 7878, 159 

Cretin, Bishop Joseph, 85, 460 

Crews, Cecil R., 434; author, 194 

Croft, Rev. Fred, 352 

Crooks, Ramsay, in fur trade, 262 

Crookston, theaters, 466 

Cross, Dr. Edwin C., at Rochester, 238— 
240; speaker, 242 
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Cross, Dr. Elisha W., at Rochester, 238- 
240 

Cross, Marion E., translator, Hennepin's 
“ Description of Louisiana,” reviewed, 
66-68 

Crow Wing, Catholic mission, 90; Episco- 
pal mission, 431; abandoned town, 431 

Crow Wing County Historical Society, 46; 
meeting, 95; museum, 357, 455 

Crow Wing River, 50; fur trade, 12, 13 

Culbertson, Alexander, 328 

Culkin, William E., 451, 453 

Cullen, Elaine P., 44 

Culver, Dr. N, S., 238 

Cupperud, Roy H., author, 363 

Curot, Michel, trader, 14 

Curran, J. W., author, 85 

Currelly, C. T., author, 199 

Curtis, Mrs. Will, 100 

Curtiss-Wedge, Franklyn, author, 218 

Cutler, William W., 50, 427 

Czech element, Owatonna, 63 


“ Daily Boomerang,” Nye's paper, 193 

Dairying, Owatonna, 62; co-operative, 82; 
Vernon, 357; Biscay, 360; Fosston, 466 

Dakota, Mennonite settlement, 181; Ham- 
sun's impressions, 405. See also North 
Dakota, South Dakota 

Dakota County, notes, 216, 460 

Dakota County Historical and Archeologi- 
cal Society, organized, 351 

“ Dakota Friend,” Sioux paper, 209 

Dakota Hotel (New Ulm), 356 

Dakota Indians. See Sioux Indians 

Dakota language, 261 

Dalrymple, Oliver, farm, 404 

Dan Patch, racing records, 201 

Dana, Charles A., on excursion of 1854, 
384, 386 

Dania Hall (Minneapolis), 408 

Daniels and Co., Rochester druggists, 235 

Danish element, 442; Owatonna, 63; 
Minnesota, 129; Rochester, 222. See 
also Scandinavian element 

Dartt, Edward H. S., diaries, 34, 79 

Dartt, Mrs. Harvey S., 79 

Dassel, Finnish settlement, 214 

Daughters of Founders and Patriots, 33 

Daughters of the American Revolution, 
Minnesota society, 33, 194, 342; Trav- 
erse des Sioux chapter, 464 

Davenport Public Museum, 90 

Davidson, Donald, poet, 113 
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Davis, Cushman K., letters, 81; telegram, 
445 

Davis, LeRoy G., 
speaker, 49 

Davis, LeRoy G., Some Frontier Institu- 
tions, 19-28 

Davis, Susan B., author, 339 

Day, Ditus, letter, 80 

Day, Mrs. Ditus, letter, 80 

Day, Frank A., 82 

Day, Mrs. Fred, speaker, 99 

Dayton Township (Hennepin 
archives, 209 

Delanglez, Jean, translator, 439 

Del Otero Hotel (Spring Park), 352 

Democratic party, assails Lincoln, 279; 
national convention, 1864, 281 

Denley, William, missionary, 90 

Denley, Mrs. William, missionary, 90 

Densmore, Frances, 309, 332; author, 322, 
344 

Densmore, Frances, 4 Minnesota Mis- 
sionary Journey of 1893, 310-313 

Densmore, Mabel, 173 

Densmore, Margaret, 332 

D’Eschambault, Rev. Antoine, 430 

Des Moines (Iowa), temperatures, 7878, 
161n. 

Desmond, M., teamster, 340 

Detroit (Mich.), British post, 7; Ameri- 
can fort, 14; nationality groups, 202 

Detroit Lakes, 310; Episcopal mission, 431 

Dewey, Dr. John J., 91 

Dickey, Mrs. W. L., speaker, 352 

Dickson, Robert, trader, 16, 18 

Dictatorships, in modern world, 437 

Dix, Gen. John A., 282, 284 

Djurberg, O. J., Swedish immigrant, 258 

Dobbs, W. C., author, 356 

Dobner, Katherine, 457 

Dobrick, Edward G., Jr., author, 216 

“Dr. Franklin,”’ steamboat, 383 

Dodd, James E., 85 

Dodd, William B., picture, 456 

Dodd Road, built, 456 

Dodge, Gov. Henry, negotiates treaty of 
1837, 120 

Dodge County, notes, 357 

Dondore, Dorothy, author, 200 

Donnelly, Ignatius, 282, 432; papers, 370, 
433 

Donnelly, Rev. Joseph P., author, 198 

Donnelly Hovez, restoration, 343, 450; 
park «ite, 92, 343 

Donuelly Memorial Association, 450 


author, 74, 353, 360; 


County), 
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Dos Passos, John, 107; regionalist, 116 
Douglas, James, fur trader, 72 
Douglas, William, 78 

Douglas County, notes, 460 


Douglas County [ Wisconsin] istorical 
Society, museum, 340 
Dousman, Hercules L., home, 6, 339, 


443; letter, 337 
Dousman, Mrs. Hercules L., 79 
Dowling, Archbishop Austin, 92 
Downing, Andrew, 138; Fredrika Brem- 
er's host, 130 
Drake family, in Rice County, 355 
Drama, New Ulm, 94; Minnesota, 432; 
Crookston, 466 
Draper, Lyman C., 173 
Drew, Benjamin, diary, 34 
Drew, Edward B., pioneer farmer, 159 
Drewes, Elsye M., author, 102 
Drought, Dr. W. W., author, 103 
Dubuque (Iowa), 161n.; tour to, 379 
Dudevant, Amentine L. A., literary work, 
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Dufault, . trader, 10 

Du Lhut, Daniel G., sieur, explorer, 68 ; 
will, 452 

Duluth, described, 64, 193; location, 83; 
historic sites, 217; promoted, 336; 


clearinghouse, 345; history, 363; city 
council, 452; weather bureau, 452; pic- 
tures, 453; incline railway, 468 ; contri- 
butions of Italians, 468 

Duluth Library Association, organized, 363 

Duluth-Superior Harbor, first sailing vessel, 
13 

Dunbar, John B., 174 

Dunn, Nellie, 195 

Dunn, W. W., 445 

Dunne, Finley P. (“* Mister Dooly "), 421 

Durand, Rev. Arthur, speaker, 458 

Dutch element, Wisconsin, 86 

Duvall, Dr. William P., medical quack, 
235 

Duvall, Mrs. William P., 236 

Dwelle, G. M., 99 

Dykstra, Clarence A., speaker, 206 


Eames, Wilberforce, 198 

East Chain Lakes, settlement, 462 

East Grand Forks, founded, 207 

East Moe, ladies’ aid society, 460 

East Prairieville (Rice County), 
town, 355 

Eastman, Alvah, 98 

Eastman, Seth, artist, 334 


ghost 
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Easton, Jason C., pioneer banker, 302; 
papers, 288 

Eaton, Burt W., 50, 297, 301; speaker, 
96, 299 

Eckert, E. K., 86 

Eckstrom, Rev. Carl A., author, 468 

Economic conditions, frontier, 19-22; re- 
vealed in business records, 166; St. 
Paul, 375; Minnesota, 447 

Edgar, William C., editor, 82 

Edmonds, Walter, regionalist, 116 

Education, frontier, 22-26, 127; Owa- 
tonna, 62; Chaska, 100; Martin County, 
102; Dakota, 341; New Ulm, 356; 
Wells, 460; Fairfax, 467 

Edwards, Everett E., author, 75, 333, 426 

Epwarps, Everetr E., (R) Loehr’s “* Min- 
nesota Farmers’ Diaries,"’ 417 

Edwards, Ninian, governor of Illinois Ter- 
ritory, 18 

Eggleston, Edward, 65 

Eighth Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, Co. 
E, 192 

Eighth New York Heavy Artillery, Co. G, 
81 

Eighty-second Illinois Volunteer Infantry, 
244 

Eliot, T. S., 107 

Elk River, Grange meeting, 86 

Ellet, Mrs. Elizabeth, Minnesota tour, 393 

Ellis, L. Ethan, author, 336 

Ells, S. C., author, 342 

Ellsworth, founded, 361 

Elroy (Wis.), Hamsun’s residence, 399 

Elsbury, George A., 435 

Ely, Edmund F., missionary, papers, 452 

Emerson, Dr. John, 420; letters, 89 

Emerson, Ralph W., 109, 135, 406; in 
Minnesota, 65 

Emigrant houses, 256; Clear Lake, 257 

Emigration. See Immigration and emi- 
gration 

Enestvedt, O. O., author, 449 

Engemoen, Joe, 459 

England, Swedish emigrants in, 252 

English element, Wisconsin, 86; Kaposia, 
127; emigration, 252. See also British 
element 

Enmegahbowh, John J., missionary, 91, 
329, 431 

Ennis, . steamship agent, 252 

Episcopal church, St. Cornelia, 
Cooley, 344; Minnesota, 433 

Episcopal missions, among Chippewa, 90, 
431; White Earth, 195; St. Columba’s, 
310; Birch Cooley, 344 





Birch 
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Erickson, M. L., 99 

Erickson, Theresa, 195 

Estabrook, Theodore, 98 

Estonian element, 442 

Evangelical Lutheran church, Land, Min- 
neola Township, 358 ; Gethsemane, Up- 
sala, 361 

Evans, James, missionary, 72 

Evans, Luther H., author, 198 

Everts, E. A., sketch, 457 

Excelsior, colony, 141n.; history, 352 

Excelsior Pioneer Association, Minnetonka 
settlement, 140 


Faherty, Mrs. Mary, 210 

Fairbank, John H.., letters, 77 

Fairfax, school, 467 

Fairfield, in county seat fight, 357 

Fairmont, English settlement, 64; pioneer 
life, 81; mills, 102, 361 

Falls of St. Anthony, 440; painting, 59; 
name, 67; steamboat excursion to, 87; 
described by Garrioch, 125; sawmill, 
126; Fredrika Bremer at, 133 ; commer- 
cial use, 193; tours to, 378, 379, 386 

Faribault, Alexander, 78, 123; trader, 
264, 265 

Faribault, Jean B., voyageur, 259; trader, 
263; sketch, 343 

Faribault, schools, 200; insurance busi- 
ness, 208; industrial center, 217; Civil 
War journalism, 270-286; Episcopal 
mission, 431; cathedral, 433 

Faribault County, archives, 205; 
460 

Faribault House, guide, 342 

Faricy, Roland J., 427; speaker, 426 

Farm Credit Administration, Minnesota 
archives, 205 

Farmer-Labor party, Minnesota, 194, 198 

Farmers, diaries, 31, 74, 166, 288, 291, 
334. See also Agriculture 

Farmers’ Alliance, Minnesota, 194 

Farmers Co-operative Elevator Co., Moun- 
tain Lake, 459 

Farrell, James, regionalist, 116 

Fascism, political experiment, 4 

Faulkner, William, regionalist, 116 

Faweett, Lois M., 325; author, 43; speak- 
er, 77 

Feather Cloudwoman, Indian woman, 136 

Featherstonhaugh, George W., in Minne- 
sota, 50 

Feda, Ben, speaker, 300 

Federal Barge Line, established, 304 


notes, 
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Federal Writers’ Project, publications, 
356; ‘* Minnesota, A State Guide,” re- 
viewed, 64-66 

Fee House, described, 343 

Fell, Dr. V., 141n. 

Ferber, Edna, regionalist, 116 

Fergus Falls, founded, 103; first physician, 
103 

Ferries, Minneapolis, 413 ; Minnesota Riv- 
er, 100 

Fesler, Bert, 50 

Fillmore, Millard, on excursion of 1854, 
384, 386 

Fillmore County Historical Society, 75; 
meetings, 96, 300 

Fink, Mike, legend, 202 

Finlayson, Duncan, fur trader, 71 

Finnish element, 442; Detroit, 202 

Finnish-American Historical Society, or- 
ganized, 214 

First Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, 329 

First National Bank (St. Paul), Bailey's 
connection with, 58 ; history, 346 

Fish, Hamilton, 320 

Fisher, Alexander, 72 

Fisher, David, 95 

Fisher, Henry, fur trader, papers, 79 

Fisher, Vardis, 115 

Fishing, by Indians, 334; Newfoundland 
banks, 403 

Fitz, E. Howard, 97 

Fix, Calvin R., pioneer, 34 

Fjelde, Jacob, sculptor, 192, 415 

Flagg, Charles N., 185 

Flanagan, John T., author, 186, 202, 426, 
442 

FLANAGAN, Joun T., Fredrika Bremer: 
Traveler and Prophet, 129-139; Knut 
Hamsun’s Early Years in the Northwest, 
397-412; (R) Krause’s “Wind without 
Rain,” 183 

Flandrau, Grace, regionalist, 117 

Flat Mouth, Chippewa chief, 80 

Flax raising, Spring Lake, 469 

Fletcher, Robert H., author, 203 

Floods, controlled, 449 

Flor, James H., author, 432 

Floral Culture Association of Minnesota, 
81 

Florissant (Mo.), Jesuits at, 84 

Flour milling, Rice County, 467 

Flynn, Michael, 218 

Folwell, Mary H., 435 

Folwell, Capt. William B., 36, 435 

Folwell, William W., 29, 373; papers, 
370 
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Fond du Lac, British regime, 7-18; added 
to U.S., 9; posts built, 12, 16; fur 
trade, 327; population, 1840, 452. See 
also Fort St. Louis 

Football, Renville, 104; Minnesota, 206; 
University of Minnesota, 441 

Forbes, William H., Minnesota Historical 
Society founder, 368 

Forbes Avenue (St. Paul), name, 369 

Ford, Antoinette E., author, 89 

Ford, Guy S., 50, 85, 206, 289, 437 

Forest City, in Sioux War, 192 

Forest fires, 1978, 452 

Forestville, store, 302 

Forshael, Axel F., Swedish immigrant, 258 

Fort Abercrombie, 191; sketch, 435 

Fort Beauharnois, site, 187; built, 306 

Fort Benton, Blackfoot agency, 328 

Fort Charlotte, site, 205 

Fort Crawford, excavations, 76, 188, 339. 
See also Prairie du Chien 

Fort Frances, post, 72 

Fort Garry, trip to, 88, 432; route to Men 
dota, 122; bells, 204 

Fort Mackinac, massacre, 202 

Fort Ridgely, 94, 191; established, 146; 
excavations, 146-155, 208, 361; aban- 
doned, 147; map, 148; barracks, 149; 
buildings, 150; in 1863, 150; officers’ 
quarters, 150; commissary restored, 
152; Indian village site, 154; document 
copied, 327; Sioux attack, 7862, 328; 
pageant, 449; history, 449; drawing, 
454 

Fort Ridgely State Park, 146, 208; es- 
tablished, 147 

Fort Ridgely State Park and Historical As- 
sociation, meeting, 464 

Fort Ripley, 191, 192; Episcopal mission, 
431 

Fort St. Charles, proposed state park, 42, 
343 

Fort St. Louis, 15; built, 13; Northwest 
Co. post, 14; abandoned, 16; occupied 
by Hudson's Bay Co., 17. See also Fond 
du Lac 

Fort Snelling, 56, 191; in 7839, 89; post 
physician, 91; treaty scene, 120; garri- 
son, 122; census, 123; Fredrika Bremer 
at, 133; Indian agency, 135; paintings, 
191, 334; market, 335; Loras’ visit, 
339; museum, 342; tours to, 378, 379, 
384, 391, 393; Dred Scott's residence, 
420; in 1861, 453. See also Camp Cold- 
water 

Fort Snelling Reservation, sale, 336 
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Fort Sumter, Lincoln's policy, 270 

Fort Union, built, 119n. 

Fort Vancouver, post, 72 

Fort William, 13, 88; Northwest Co. post, 
14; occupied by Hudson's Bay Co., 17 

Fosston, creamery, 466 

Fountain Cave, described by Garrioch, 
124; Fredrika Bremer at, 133 

Fountain City, trading post, 443 

Four-H clubs, Nobles County, 464 

Fournie, Mrs. Fred, 431 

Fournier, Alexis, artist, 185 

Fourth of July, celebrations, 102, 208, 339, 
404; Lac qui Parle, 7862, 351; Pipe- 
stone, 1878, 362 

Fox, Lawrence K., 427 

Fox Indians, 56 

Fox Lake Township 
school, 102 

Fox-Wisconsin portage, Hennepin's jour 
ney, 68 

France, loses Canada, 7 ; 


(Martin County), 


colonies, 439 


Franciscan order, Minnesota, 218; Little 
Falls, 446 
Franklin Steele Square (Minneapolis), 


name, 369 

Fraser, Simon, trader, 327 

Frear, Dana W., 96; speaker, 49 

Fredensburg, Nels, speaker, 95 

Frederickburg (Va.), battle, 278 

Frederiksen, N. C., 408 

Freeborn County, county seat, 357 

Freeman, E. M., author, 74; speaker, 49 

Freeman, E. M., A Scientist Looks at 
History, 1-6 

Freeman, Mary W., 110 

Frémont, Gen. John C., 272, 278; 
dential candidate, 282, 283, 284 

French, Alice, $2 

French, Clarence, founds newspapers, 216 

French element, St. Peter's, 121; Kaposia, 
127; St. Louis, 202; Canada, 341 

French Lake, Finnish settlement, 214 

French Canadians, folk songs, 72; in west- 
ward movement, 422 

Fretz, J. Winfield, author, 459 

Frobisher, John, trader, 326 

Frobisher, Joseph, trader, 327 

Frog Point, steamboat port, 207 

Fréisland, Nils, 397 

Fréisland, Mrs. Nils, 398 

Frontenac, count de, 68 

Frontenac, proposed state park, 42, 343; 
state historical convention session, 187, 
306; resort, 307, 394; cemetery, 309 

Frontenac Inn, 306; built, 307 


presi- 
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Frontier, institutions, 19-28, 49; theory, 
197; health conditions, 224—232; reme- 
dies, 233-235; amusements, 441 

Frost, , 311 

Frost, Robert, regionalist, 116 

Fulda, history, 463 

Fuller, George, survey, 190 

Fur trade, Fond du Lac, 7-18; posts, 70; 
Northwest, 84, 326; Minnesota Valley, 
259-368; accounts, 263, 265-268; li- 
censes, 452; North Shore, 452. See also 
individual traders, trading companies, 
and trading posts; Voyageurs 

Furness, Anita, 427 

Furness, Laura, 80, 427 





Gaard, Richard, speaker, 213 

Gag, Anton, photographer, 215 

Gale, Edward C., 49, 50, 96, 427; 
426 

Gare, Epwarp C., (R) Palmer's * Mar- 
shall and Taney,” 418-420 

Gale, Samuel C., diary, 34 

Gale, Zona, novelist, 438 

Galena (Ill.), Fredrika Bremer at, 131; 
tour to, 379; excursions from, 383 

Gallagher, Thomas, speaker, 343 

Galland, Dr. Isaac, author, 203 

Galligan, Mrs. John, 96 

Galloway, Dr. Hector, speaker, 242 

Galpin, Rev. Charles, 141 

Galpin, Rev. George, 141 

Galvin, M. J., speaker, 303 

Gambrill, J. Montgomery, 440 

Game animals, Minnesota frontier, 50 

Gannon, Mrs. Joseph, 98 

Garden City, in 7856, 450 

Gardner, Mrs. James A., 456 

Garland, Hamlin, 183 

Garraghan, Gilbert J., author, 84 

Garrard, Gen. Israel, 309; at Frontenac, 
307 

Garrard, Louis, at Frontenac, 307 

Garrard family, at Frontenac, 306 

Garrioch, Peter, at St. Peter's, 7837, 119- 
128; diary, 119; sketch, 119 

Garrioch, Mrs. Peter, 119n. 

Garvin, H.C., 332, 470 

Garvin Heights State Park, 305 

Gates, Paul W., author, 336 

Gauthier, Julie C., author, 207 

Gear, Rev. Ezekiel G., 431 

“ Geiser,” emigrant ship, 402 

Genealogies, Murray-Conwell families, 208 

Genin, Father J. B. M., missionary, 79 


author, 
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Geographic names, index, 42; Chippewa, 


German element, 184; Owatonna, 63; 
Twin Cities, 75; Wisconsin, 86; Moun- 
tain Lake, 181-183; Minnesota, 195; 
Rochester, 222; emigration, 252, 256; 
Canada, 342 

Gettysburg (Pa.), battle, 279 

Gewalt, C. A., 458 

Ghent, treaty, 16 

Gibbs, Thomas, and Son, druggists, 461 

Gideon, Peter M., 141; marker, 352; 
sketch, 448 

Gilbert, Cass, architect, 207 

Gilbertson, George, author, 357 

Gilder, Richard W., 82 

Gilfillan, Charles D., 98, 466; career, 354 

Gilfillan, Charles O., 98 

Gilfillan, Rev. Joseph A., 431; missionary, 
90, 312, 313; author, 195 

Gilfillan Memorial Community Building 
(Morgan), 466 

Gillette, Dr. Arthur J., 445 

Gillette State Hospital for Crippled Chil- 
dren (St. Paul), established, 445; legis- 
lation relating to, 446 

Gillian, Rev. J. W. See Gilfillan, Rev. 
Joseph A. 

Gingerich, Melvin, ““ Mennonites in Iowa,” 
reviewed, 424 

Gjelhaug, Mrs. Anne, pioneer, 346 

Gjertsen, Rev. M. Falk, 408 

Glasgow, Ellen, regionalist, 116 

Glazebrook, G. P. de T., ed., “ Hargrave 
Correspondence,” reviewed, 69-72; au- 
thor, 87 

Glenwood, board of trade, 213 

Glenwood Academy, established, 458 

Godfrey House (Minneapolis), museum, 
413 

Goetzinger, 
speaker, 47 

Goiffon, Rev. Joseph, missionary, 34, 79 

Goodhue, James M., 348; writings, 32; 
promotes tourist trade, 395 

Goodhue, history, 357 

Goodhue County, history, 211 

Goodhue County Historical Society, 306, 
352 

Goodrich, Aaron, Minnesota Historical So- 
ciety founder, 367, 427 

Goodrich, Mrs. Alice P., 427 

Goodrich, W. F., author, 340 

Goodrich Avenue (St. Paul), name, 369 

Gorman, Gov. Willis A., letters, 328 

Goss, Homer, speaker, 304 


William H., author, 211; 
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Gould, Edwina, speaker, 95 

Grace, Bishop Thomas L., 85 

Graham, Dr. Alexander, purchases Fort 
Snelling Reservation, 336 

Graham, Frederick U., diary, 31 

Graham Lakes Township (Nobles Coun- 
ty), settlers, 361 

Grand Forks and Pembina Stage Line, 444 

Grand Haven (Mich.), Swedish emigrants 
at, 256 

Grand Portage, Carver's visit, 10; trading 
post, 14, 87, 104, 326, 327; American 
occupation, 16; stockade restored, 42, 


444; sketch, 205; population, 1840, 
452; museum planned, 454 

Grange, Mrs. John, author, 104 

Granger movement, home of founder 


marked, 86 

Grant, Irvin, papers, 33 

Grant, Richard, fur trader, 71 

Grant, Gen. Ulysses S., 281, 282, 283, 284 

Grant, William, trader, 326 

Grant County, notes, 358 

Grant County Historical Society, organ- 
ized, 46, 47; accessions, 211 

Grasshopper plagues, Minnesota, 156, 329 

Gratiot, Mrs. Adele, 175 

Gray, James, 105, 306; regionalist, 117; 
author, 323, 363 

Gray Cloud, Sioux woman, 351 

Grease, Miss , 310, 311 

Great Britain, colonies, 439 

Great Lakes, history, 438. See also Steam- 
boats and steamboating 

Great Northern Railway Co., honored, 336 

Great Western Band, New Ulm, 356 

Greek element, Detroit, 202 

Greeley, Horace, at state fair, 230; anti- 
slavery leader, 271 

Green, Charles I., author, 198 

Green, Paul, regionalist, 116 

Green Bay (Wis.), British post, 7; Ameri- 
can occupation, 14, 16; Presbyterian 
mission, 443 

Greenbie, Marjorie B., author, 335 

Gregg, Oren C., sketch, 448 

Gregory, John, trader, 326 

“Grey Eagle,” steamboat, 387 

Griffiths, L., 142 

Grignon, Charles, trader, 14 

Grimm, Wendelin, 31, 75; sketch, 448 

Groat, Hannibal, 349 

Groseilliers, sieur de, 73 

Grussendorf, D. T., speaker, 213 

Guggenheim Memorial Foundation, fel- 
lowship, 287 
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Gull Lake, Episcopal mission, 431 

Gull River Lumber Co., 455 

Gunn, Donald, historian, 186 

Gunn, George H., author, 186 

Guwn, Georce H., Peter Garrioch at St. 
Peter's, 1837, 119-128 

Gustafson, Genevieve, speaker, 213 


Hadfield, Dr. George, 206 

Haecker, Theophilus L., 31, 75; papers, 
33, 82 

Hage, George, 100, 214; speaker, 99 

Hagen, Mrs. Lois D., author, 90 

Hagen, Olaf T., author, 198 

Hagerty, Mrs. Mary, speaker, 458 

Haggerty, Melvin E., 61 

Hale, Edward E., 82 

Hall, E. George, papers, 432 

Hall, Edward S., 309 

Hall, Irene, 432 

Hall, James, 174, 442 

Halloran, M. W., 99 

Hallowell, James, trader, 327 

Halper, Albert, regionalist, 116 

Hamil, Fred C., author, 338 

Hamilton, Mrs. Alexander, Minnesota 
tour, 379 

Hamilton, Laura M., author, 186 

Hamittron, Laura M., Stem Rust in the 
Spring Wheat Area in 1878, 156-164 

Hamilton, William, 379 

Hamlin, P. L., 466 

Hamline University, founded, 65, 344 

Hampton, Catholic church, 460 

Hamsun, Knut, farm laborer, 337, 404; 
in Northwest, 397-412; described, 398, 
407; Janson’s secretary, 400; lecturer, 
401, 402, 404, 406, 408; streetcar con- 
ductor, 403; contact with Indians, 406; 
opinion of America, 410 

Hansen, Carl, 95 

Hansen, John, 408 

Hanson, Lars, 459 

Hanson, Paul O., 96 

Hanson, Pearl C., author, 460 

Harbison, Winfred A., author, 322 

Harsison, Winrrep A., President Lin- 
coln and the Faribault Fire-eater, 269- 
286 

Harding, Warren G., 317 

Hargrave, James, correspondence reviewed, 
69-72 

Harkin, Alexander, pioneer merchant, 464 

Harmony, state historical convention ses- 
sion, 187, 300 


Harper, Lathrop C., 199 

Harrington, Lewis, papers, 348 

Harrington family, papers, 33 

Harris, Belle, 12 

Harris, Daniel, steamboat captain, 387 

Harris, John S., pioneer horticulturist, 
301; sketch, 448 

Harrison, William H., governor of Indiana 
Territory, 18 

Hart, Daniel L., druggist, 442 

Hart, E., 399 

Hart, Gardner E., 362 

Hart, Isaac L., sketch, 362 

Hart, Capt. William H., 196 

Harte, Bret, 110 

Hartwig, John R., author, 218 

Harvard University, business records, 302 

Harvey, J. H., author, 346 

Hastings, spiral bridge, 460 

Hatch, Maj. Edwin A. C., 79; diaries, 328 

Hauenstein, John, 459 

Hauenstein Brewery, history, 459 

Haupers, Clement, 299 

Hawkinson, Carl, 100 

Hawley, Charles A., author, 338 

Hawthorne, Nathaniel, 106, 109, 131, 
406 

Haycraft, Judge Julius E., 50, 51, 52, 
97; author, 450; speaker, 456, 462 

Haydn, Peter, Red River emigrant, 71 

Hazeltine, Susan, 143n. 

Hazelwood, mission, 351 

Heaberlin, Fred S., 189 

Heald, Mrs. Sarah, 95 

Health, on frontier, 224—232 

Heard, Isaac V., 82 

Heaton, Herbert, author, 186 

Heaton, Hersert, Business Records, 
165-168 

Hedberg, C. H., 101 

Heed, Mique, author, 470 

Heg, Col. Hans C., letters, 293 

Hegeman, Jeannette, author, 339 

Heilbron, Bertha L., author, 43, 74, 187, 
322; speaker, 46 

Hersron, Bertua L., The 1939 Annual 
Meeting of the Minnesota Historical 
Society, 46-53 ; Theodore C. Blegen and 
the Minnesota Historical Society, 287- 
295; The State Historical Convention of 
1939, 296-309; (R) Brewer's “ Trails 
of a Paintbrush,” 184 

Heimlich, Herbert H., author, 442 

Helsingborg (Sweden), 256, 257; emi 
gration from, 248, 249, 250 

Hendryx, Mrs. Schuyler V. R., 80 
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Hennepin, Father Louis, in Minnesota, 50 ; 
“Description of Louisiana,” reviewed, 
66-68 ; books on, reviewed, 423; bibli- 
ography, 424; colonizing projects, 439 

Hennepin County, historical activity, 47 ; 
notes, 101, 216, 358 

Hennepin County Antislavery Society, min- 
utes, 329 

Hennepin County Historical Society, 75; 
organized, 46; meetings, 96, 211; mu- 
seum, 209; special exhibits, 210, 461; 
historic tour, 352; activities, 455 

Henninger, Paul E., 332 

Henry, Alexander, 202; trader, 9, 326 

Henry, William A., 82 

“Henry Clay,” steamboat, 386 

Hergesheimer, Joseph, regionalist, 116 

Herlinger, Mrs. , 60 

Hersey. See Brewster 

Hess Opera Co., at Crookston, 466 

Heyward, Du Bose, regional novelist, 113 

Hibbing, courts, 468 

Hilger, Sister M. Inez, author, 442 

Hill, James J., 75, 88; art collection, 185; 
railroad magnate, 336; supports rec- 
iprocity, 336; relations with Weyer- 
haeuser, 441; papers, 209, 372 

Hill, Jim Dan, author, 426 

Hirt, Jim Dan, (R) Stephenson's * Amer- 
ican History since 7865,"" 420-422 

Hill, Louis W., Jr., 50 

Hiller, Wesley R., author, 335 

Hirshheimer, H. J., author, 340 

Historic sites, Minnesota, 343. Sce also 
Monuments and markers 

Historical, Memorial and Art Department 
of Iowa, 78 

Historical method, use in science, 1, 4 

Historical museums, local, 41, 47, 92-95, 
96, 97, 101, 209, 210, 212, 214, 347- 
349, 350, 353, 355, 450-458; Northern 
Pacific Railway, 92; Brown County, 92- 
95; Hennepin County, 209; Olmsted 
County, 298 ; Hutchinson, 347-349 ; ex- 
hibits, 371; importance, 436; St. Croix 
Valley, 443; St. Louis County, 450- 
453; Morgan, 466 

Historical Records Survey, 36, 292; pro- 
gram, 47; publications, 198. See also 
Works Progress Administration 

Historical societies, local, 41, 46, 92-100, 
209-214, 291, 347-355, 450-458 ; man- 
uscript collections, 74; periodicals, 333 ; 
relation to community, 365-376; func- 
tions, 436. See also individual state and 
local societies 
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History, scientist's view of, 1-6, 49; 
sources for, 177; literary aspects, 178; 
study by amateurs, 197; doctoral disser- 
tations, 198 ; bibliographies, 199; Amer- 
ican, 317-319, 420; writing, 333; lo- 
cal: 29; conference, 46-49 ; writing, 48 ; 
bibliographies, 198. See also Minnesota 
history 

Hjelm-Hansen, Paul, 337 

Hoard, William D., 82 

Hobe, E. H., 466 

Hodge, W. R., author, 449 

Hodgson, Laurence C., mayor, 209 

Hodgson, Laurence K., author, 209 

Hodgson, R. E., speaker, 99 

Hodnefield, Jacob, 36 

Hoffmann, M. M., author, 339 

Holand, Hjalmar R., author, 85, 200 

Holberg, Richard, author, 450 

Holberg, Ruth, author, 450 

Hole-in-the-Day, Chippewa chief, 97 

Holland, Don, 96 

Hollaren, Mike, reminiscences, 361 

Holley, Henry W., 270 

Holmes, Oliver W., author, 84 

Holmes, Thomas A., town-site promoter, 
443 

Holmquist, A. M., author, 98 

Holst, Lars, editor, 402 

Holway, Mrs. E., speaker, 98 

Holzinger, J. M., 162n. 

Hone, David, 448 

Hoover, Herbert, 317 

Hopper, William, taxidermist, 348 

Horneman, W., steamship agent, 249, 250, 


257, 258 

Horticulture, Minnesota, 79, 301; Ex- 
celsior, 81 

Houston County, barberry in, 163n.; notes, 
359 


Howatt, Mrs. W., 353 

Howe, Jonas H., pioneer, 431 

Howitt, Mary, translator, 138 

Hudson (Ohio), emigration from, 190 

Hudson (Wis.), Nye’s home, 193; mu- 
seum, 443 

Hudson's Bay Co., 119, 327; invades Fond 
du Lac country, 16; archives, 39; Atha- 
baska department, 70; Rainy Lake post, 
71. See also Fur trade 

Hudson's Bay Record Society, publications 
reviewed, 69-72 

Hughes, Charles E., 420 

Hull (England), 250; emigrant port, 251 

Humiston, J. D., 464 

Humphrey, Evy M., 315 
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Humphrey, Mrs. Helena, 316 

Humphrey, Laura, 314 

Humphrey, Mark, 316 

Humphrey, Mary J., 315 

Humphrey, N. Marcus, 314, 315, 316; 
papers, 190 

Humphrey, Mrs. N. Marcus, 314, 315 

Humphrey, Silas, 315, 316 

Humphrey, Stephen, 314 

Humphrey family, papers, 314-316 

Hungarian element, Detroit, 202 

Hunter, Gen. David, frees slaves, 275 

Hunting, in /850's, 102; frontier, 191, 
193 

Huse, Burt, 458 

Hutchinson, Asa, 347 

Hutchinson, John, 347 

Hutchinson, Judson, 347 

Hutchinson, Oliver D., 431 

Hutchinson, in Sioux War, 
founded, 347, 431 

Hutchinson family, 81; concerts, 347, 431; 
papers, 33 

Hutchinson Historical Society, meeting, 
455; museum, 96, 212, 347-349 

Hutchinson Township (McLeod County), 
plats, 348; records, 349 

Huygens, Constantin, 423 

Hyde, Dr. A. T., 235 


192, 455; 


Iberville, sieur d’, 439 

Idaho, regionalism in, 115 

Illinois Territory, includes Fond du Lac, 18 

Immigration and emigration, Minnesota 
agent, 192; relation to health, 225; 
Lindbergh colony, 243-258 ; encouraged, 
245; opposition to, 247, 250, 256; 
ships, 249-251, 253-255; expenses, 
251; history, 287, 421; by steamboat, 
387; ballads and songs, 428; in west- 
ward movement, 440. See also vari- 
ous nationalities and countries 

Indian affairs, archives, 77 

Indiana Territory, includes Fond du Lac, 18 

Indians, in War of 78/2, 16; humanity, 
52; Rindisbacher’s pictures, 54; slav- 
ery among, 68; St. Peter's, 121; Fred- 
rika Bremer's descriptions, 134; St. 
Paul, 135; position of women, 136; 
medicine dance, 136; Fort Ridgely site, 
154; soldiers’ lodge, 260; fishing meth- 
ods, 334; tourists’ impressions, 378, 
380; pictured in panoramas, 382; Ham- 
sun’s impressions, 406; folklore, 442. 
See also various tribes 
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Industrial history, Minnesota, 447 

Ingersoll, Frederick G., 427 

Inglenook Reading Club, minutes, 330 

Insurance companies, Minnesota, 346; Cot- 
tonwood County, 357 

International Joint Commission, decisions, 
441 

International 
192 

Interstate Commerce Commission, 83 

Iowa, regionalism in, 114; crop failure, 
1878, 157; public lands, 198; pioneer 
merchants, 335; history, 338; capitol, 
338 

Iowa Territory, 78; social life, 86; guides, 
203 

Ireland, Archbishop John, 75, 92, 185, 
463; papers, 372 

Irish element, Wisconsin, 86; Rochester, 
222; emigration, 252, 253, 256: North 
Dakota, 444; Rice County, 458 

Iron mining, Lake Superior, 201; chro 
nology, 449 

Irving, Washington, 109 

Irwin, Harry A., 98 

Isanti County, notes, 359 

Isely, Bliss, “ Blazing the Way West,” re- 
viewed, 422 

Italian element, 
467 

Itasca, origin of name, 65 

Itasca City, in county seat fight, 357 

Itasca County, notes, 359 


Woman Suffrage Alliance, 


Detroit, 202; Duluth, 


Jackson, Henry, 128; Minnesota Histori- 
cal Society founder, 367 

Jackson, Mitchell Y., diaries, 323, 417 

Jackson County, name, 368 

“* Jackson County Pilot,” anniversary edi- 
tion, 461 

Jackson Street (St. Paul), name, 369 

Jacobs, Frank, author, 465 

Jacobs, Royal, pioneer, 465 

Jacobs Prairie, history, 364 

Jaeger, Edgar M., 191 

Jaeger, Mr. and Mrs. Luth, papers, 192 

James, Mrs. F. L., 435 

James, Henry, 107 

Jansenists, relation to Hennepin, 424 

Janson, Kristofer, 404, 405, 407; associa- 
tion with Hamsun, 400, 406 

Janson, Mrs. Kristofer, 400, 407 

Janzen, Cornelius, diary, 160 

Jaques, S. H., insurance office, 208 

Jarvis, Dr. , 91 
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Jay, John, treaty, 14 

Jenkins, Thomas J., author, 331 

Jensen, Andrew F., author, 432 

Jesuits, controversy with Recollects, 67; 
U.S., 84; Northwest missions, 198 

Jewell, D. B., 359 

Jewett, Sarah Orne, author, 110, 111 

Jewish church, Kenesseth Israel, Minne- 
apolis, 216 

Johansen, Kréger, journalist, 407 

Johnson, Andrew, 284; inauguration, 431 

Johnson, E. W., speaker, 213 

Johnson, Eastman, North Shore pictures, 
453 

Johnson, Fred W., 324, 350, 454; histori- 
cal work, 93; author, 356; speaker, 351 

Johnson, George W., 35 

Johnson, Jack T., author, 86, 203 

Johnson, John. See Enmegahbowh, John J. 

Johnson, Gov. John A., 185; letters, 83 

Johnson, Mrs. S. B., 96; private museum, 
303 

Johnson, Mrs. W. H., 95 

Johnston, , schoolmaster, 399 

Johnston, George, at La Pointe, 78 

Jolliet, Louis, explorer, 67 

Jones, Herschel V., Americana collection, 
198 

Jones, James A., 442 

Jones, Jeanette L. See Bailey, Mrs. Everett 
H. 

Jones, Jefferson, 50 

Jénsdotter, Ingar, 244 

Jorgenson, Theodore, “Ole Edvart Rél- 
vaag, A Biography,” reviewed, 179- 
181; author, 86 

Jovenazo, duke of, 439 

Judd, Burritt S., 141 

Judd, Lewis S., 448 

Judd, William S., 141 

Jugoslav element, Detroit, 202 





Kaministiquia, route to interior, 88 

Kanabec County, name, 343 

Kandiyohi County, archives, 212; notes, 
359 

Kandiyohi County Old Settlers’ Associa- 
tion, museum suggested, 212 

Kandota, pictures, 364 

Kangas, J. Emil, 210 

Kansas, Mennonite settlement, 181 

Kaposia, Sioux village, 123, 135 

Karlstrand, Einar, author, 340 

Karmany, Uriah S., diaries, 195 


Kasparek, Val E., author, 212 
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Katz, Mrs. Arthur, 332 
Kay, Alexander, trader, 10, 11 
Keewatin, name, 343 
Kellar, Herbert A., 325 
Kelley, Oliver H., 86; sketch, 448 
Kellogg, Frank B., 185; memorial, 36; 
papers, 372 
Kellogg, Mrs. Frank B., 36 
Kellogg, Louise P., author, 74; speaker, 30 
Keriocc, Louise P., (R) Hennepin's 
“ Description of Louisiana,” 66-68 
Kelly, James, 86 
Kelsey, Frank W., 349 
Kemble, Gouverneur, iron founder, 78 
Kemp, George E., author, 447 
Kemp family, genealogy, 447 
Kennedy, Charles J., author, 198, 443 
Kenney, Seth H., sketch, 448 
Kensington rune stone, 85, 448; writings ] 
relating to, 200 ‘ 
Keokuk, Fox chief, 56, 57 
Kerr, Duncan J., speaker, 336 
Kinder, Judge L. B., 95 
Kindergartens, La Crosse, Wis., 340 
King, A. F., 352 
King, Charles B., 174 
King, David, missionary, 123, 124 
King, Grace, 110 
Kingsley, Lydia W., author, 446 
Kingston, in Sioux War, 192; Finnish set- 
tlement, 214 
Kingston (Wis.), pioneer store, 79 
Kittson, Norman W., trader, 79 
Kittson County Historical Society, orgau- 
ized, 46, 96 
Kiwanis Club, Anoka, history, 215 
Kleven, Bernard, author, 198 
Knapp, Mrs. Synneva, 96 
Koempel, Henry J., 185 
Koochiching County, name, 
102, 216 
Koon family, genealogy, 346 
Kramer, Dr. F. F., speaker, 213 
Krause, Herbert, regionalist, 117; “* Wind 
without Rain,” reviewed, 183 
Krausnick, Gertrude, 325 
Krey, August C., 50 
Krollpfeifer, A. F., 249 
Krueger, Lillian, author, 86, 203, 339 
Krussow, William, author, 461 
Kuhlman, A. F., editor, 74 
Kuno, Alfred, 359 
Kunzman, Oscar A., 456 


343; 


notes, 


Lablanc. See Provencalle, Louis 
Labor movement, Minnesota, 432 





INDEX 


LaCleéde, Pierre, library, 203 

Lac qui Parle, 100; mission, 124, 351; 
historical museum suggested, 211; trad- 
ing post, 259 

Lac qui Parle County, notes, 360 

La Crescent, apple culture, 301 

La Crosse (Wis.), 161n.: manufacturing, 
340 

La Crosse County [Wisconsin] Historical 
Society, publications, 340 

La Crosse Medical School, history, 340 

La Crosse Plow Co., 340 

La Farge, Oliver, regionalist, 116 

Lafayette (Ind.), Dr. Mayo at, 442 

Laframboise, Joseph, 78; trading post, 
449 

Laframboise, Julia, 193 

Lahontan, baron de, 67; colonizing proj- 
ects, 439 

Lains, Harold G., 433 

Lake Calhoun, tours to, 393 

Lake City, commerce, 222 

Lake County Historical Society, 454 

Lake Hanska, history, 459 


Lake Harriet, mission, 123, 126, 443; 
tours to, 393 

Lake Hazeltine, 143, 144; name, 143n. 

Lake Minnetonka, explored, 140; tours 


to, 393 

Lake of the Woods, fur trade, 71; lum- 
ber industry, 341; boundary at, 441; 
settlement, 448 

Lake Owassa. See Lake Hazeltine 

Lake Pepin, 384; tour to, 379; scenery, 
390 


Lake Pepin Valley Historical Society, 99, 
305, 306; meetings, 212, 353 

Lake Shetek, 462 

Lake Superior, fisheries, 72; copper mines, 
78 

Lake Superior Iron Ore Association, 201 

Lake Winnibigoshish, post, 72; mission, 
80 

Lakeside Hotel. See Frontenac Inn, 307 

“La Loutre.” See “ Otter” 

Lamson, Frank B., author, 463 

Landon, R. H., author, 334 

Lane, Eugene E., 215 

Lanesboro Roadside Park, 303 

Lang, Mrs. Anton, 82 

Langford, Nathaniel P., 50 

Langford, Nathanie! P., the elder, 323; 
home, 346; diary, 432 

Langlade, Capt. Charles de, 8 

Langmack, George A., speaker, 47 

Lanman, Charles, in Minnesota, 50, 391 
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Lansing, Mrs. Robert, 82 
LaPlant, Mrs. W. H., 210 


La Pointe (Wis.), population, /840, 
452 
La Porte County [Indiana] Historical 


Society, 442 

La Ribourde, Father Gabriel de, 68 

Larkin, Sarah, “* Radisson,” reviewed, 73 

Larsen, Arthur J., 43, 76; tour manager, 
296; acting superintendent, 322; au- 
thor, 74, 322; speaker, 77 

Larsen, Artuur J., Theodore C. Blegen 
and the Minnesota Historical Society, 
287-295; (R) Wesley's “ Owatonna,” 
61-63 

Larsen, Hanna A., 412 

Larsen, Karen, author, 293 

Larsen, Laur., biography, 293 

Larson, F. J. A., sketch, 457 

Larson, Laurence M., author, 293 

Larson, Louis, 360 

La Salle, sieur de, 68; explorer, 67 

Lathrop, Harold W., speaker, 343, 344 

Latvian element, 442 

La Vérendrye, sieur de, explorer, 84 

Law, Mrs. John H., 191 

Lawrence, M. D., 457 

Lawrence, Maude L., author, 208 

Lawrence, Mrs. O. P., author, 102 

Lawson, Victor E., 42, 50; speaker, 300 

Lea, Albert, author, 203 

Leavenworth, Col. Henry, 122 

LeClaire, Antoine, papers, 89; trader, 123 

Lee, Minnie Mary, pseud. See Wood, Mrs. 
Julia A. 

Lee, Judge N. J., speaker, 456 

Leech Lake, fur trade, 11, 12, 13; post, 
14, 15, 72; Episcopal mission, 310, 
313; journey to, 311; Indian agency, 
312 

Lehman, Florence, 212; author, 101 

Leighton, George R., author, 336 

Lemay, P. Hugolin, “ Pére Louis Henne- 
pin,” reviewed, 423 

Leonard, J. A., 228 

Le Sueur County, notes, 462 

Levik, Betty, author, 462 

Lewis, Edmonia, sculptress, 328 

Lewis, Henry, 382; panorama, 339, 380, 
381 

Lewis, John L., 318 

Lewis, Capt. Meriwether, explorer, 84 

Lewis, Sinclair, regionalist, 117; novelist, 
438 

Libraries, Minneapolis, 411 
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Faribault editor's 

269-286; emancipa- 
tion policy, 272, 277; Indian policy, 
278; re-election, 280; campaign in 
Northwest, 394; assassination, 431 

Lincoln, Robert P., author, 444 

Lincoln, S. D., author, 217, 360; speaker, 
456 

Lind, Jenny, 450 

Lind, John, letters, 83; papers, 288, 370 

Lindbergh, August (Ola Mansson), 246, 
247, 434; emigration, 243, 244 

Lindbergh, Charles A., Sr., 244; Con- 
gressman, 434; papers, 288, 304, 370, 
372 

Lindbergh, Col. Charles A., 304 

Lindbergh, Mans Olsson, emigrant leader, 
243-258; promotes Swedish immigra- 
tion, 245-248; sketch, 244, 248; au- 
thor, 434 

Linpsercu, MAns 
America, 249-258 

Lindbergh, Perry, 244, 246 

Lindbergh family, backgrounds, 38 

Lindley, Mrs. Clarkson, 50 

Lindsey, , Garrioch’s companion, 
122 

Lisa, Manuel, trader, 84 

Litchfield Cemetery Association, archives, 
35 

Literature, American, 105-118; interna- 
tional approach, 107; national approach, 
107; regional approach, 108; Ham- 
sun’s opinions, 406; of westward 
movement, 440 

Lithuanian element, 442; 
Minneapolis, 216 

Little Crow, Sioux chief, 171 

Little Falls, Franciscan convent, 446 


Lincoln, Abraham, 
attitude toward, 


Oxsson, letter from 





Detroit, 202; 


Little Falls. See Minnehaha Falls 

Little Rapids, trading post, 263, 264, 
265 

Little Six. See Shakopee 

Liverpool (England), emigration from, 
251, 252 


Livery stables, early importance, 208 

Lobdell, Mrs. Julia E. F., author, 449 

Lockwood, James H., 262 

Lodeon, Iver N., author, 346 

Loehr, Rodney C., ed., “ Minnesota Farm- 
ers’ Diaries,” reviewed, 417 ; author, 74; 
editor, 31, 323; speaker, 302 

Lofthus, Mrs. Anna, speaker, 351 

Loken, Hjalmar J., author, 85 

Lokken, Roscoe L., author, 198 

Lombard, Geraldine L., author, 208 





INDEX 


Long, Lily A., 73 

Long, Stephen H., expedition, 34 

Long Lake Farmers’ Club, Echols, 218 

Longfellow, Henry W., 135, 406; sees 
Banvard’s panorama, 200, 382 

Loomis, David B., Minnesota Historical 
Society founder, 367 

Loras, Bishop Mathias, at St. Paul, 338 

L'Orignal Portage, 327 

Loring, A. C., estate, 195 

Loss, B. J., speaker, 306 

Louisiana, acquired by England, 7 

Louisiana Historical Society, museum, 436 

Louisiana State University, press, 113 

Lovejoy, Elijah P., antislavery editor, 430 

Lowe, Lora L., speaker, 349 

Lowell, James R., Fredrika Bremer's host, 
130 

Lowell, Maria, 130 

Lower, A. R. M., author, 341 

Lower Red Cedar Lake, Northwest Co. 
post, 14 

Lowry, David, missionary, 443 

Lowry, Sylvanus B., papers, 33 

Luckhardt, Arno B., author, 337 

Lueders, H. F., author, 357 

Lumber industry, 329; La Crosse, Wis., 
340; Canada and U. S., 341; Minne- 
sota, 440; Northwest, 441; St. Croix 
Valley, 447; Staples, 469 

Lundeen, Col. John A., 353 

Lundgren, Paul, 97 

Lundqwist, L., Swedish immigrant, 258 

Lutheran church, frontier, 27; Trinity, 
St. Paul, 193; Norwegian, 200, 345; 


Ness, Lac qui Parle County, 360; 
East Moe, 460; Swedlanda, Hector, 


467; Bethany, Duluth, 468 

Luther-St. Paul Hospital, history, 466 

Lyceums, frontier institution, 26; Chan- 
hassen, 144 

Lyman, H. M., 141, 145; 
144 

Lynd, county seat, 360 

Lynn Township (McLeod County), rec- 
ords, 349 

Lyon, D., 249 

Lyon County, courthouse, 360 


postmaster, 


McBean, John, fur trader, 14 
McCann, Helen, 429; speaker, 77 
McClellan, George B., diary, 80 
McConnell, John, speaker, 464 
McCoy, Raymond, author, 202 
McDermott, John F., author, 202 
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McDonald, Sister 198; 
speaker, 355 

Macdonald, John, trader, 327 

McDowell, Tremaine, author, 186, 323 

McDowe tt, Tremaine, Regionalism in 
American Literature, 105-118; (R) 
Jorgenson and Solum's “Ole Edvart 
Rélvaag,” 179-181 

Macedonian element, Detroit, 202 

McFarland, Lt. Col. Earl, 54 

McGillis, Hugh, trader, 15, 18 

McGillivray, Duncan, trader, 327 

McGrorty, Eugenie F., 82 

M’Guire, Fred B., 56 

McGuire, J. C., 175 

Mackenzie, Sir Alexander, 12, 326 

McKenzie, Kenneth, fur trader, 119n. 

McKenzie, Margaret. See Garrioch, Mrs. 
Peter 

Mackinac, British post, 7; surrendered 
by British, 14; American post, 77, 262 

McLaren, Maj. Robert N., letters, 330 

McLean, Mrs. C. P., 349 

McLean, Mrs. E. M., 454 

McLean, Judge John, 308 

McLean, Mrs. Sarah B., 308; home, 309 

McLellan, Hugh, 77 

MacLeod, Margaret A., author, 204 

McLeod, Martin, trader, 127; Minnesota 
Historical Society founder, 368; papers, 
369 

McLeod County, pioneer life, 102; name, 
368; notes, 360 

McLeod County Public Health Associa- 
tion, history, 102 

McMahon, Rev. John, Hastings, 460 

McMurray, Thomas, trader, 71 

McPhail, Col. Samuel, 467 

McPherson, Murdock, fur trader, 71 

Mactavish, Dugal, clerk, 71 

McTavish, John G., fur trader, 71 

McTavish, Simon, trader, 326 

Madden, G. P., speaker, 458 

Madelia, Hamsun’s residence, 399 

Magath, Dr. Thomas B., 50, 297, 298, 
299 

Magazines, American, 85 

Mahnomen County, name, 343 

Maiden Rock, 305; picture, 191 

Malmquist, Mrs. Bert, 456 

Mankato, 163; Jesuit residence, 84 

Mann, Horace, Jr., Thoreau’s companion, 
171 

Mann, Mary, letter, 173 

Mann, Thomas, steamboat captain, 352 

Mannanah, in Sioux War, 192 


Grace, author, 
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Mansson, Ola. See Lindbergh, August 

Maple Ridge Township (Isanti County), 
Swedish colony, 359 

Marin, W. A., author, 466 

Marine, history, 448 

Marine Bank (St. Paul), 257 

Marine Lumber Co., centennial, 448 

Marketing, co-operative, 62; wheat, 222; 
frontier, 335 

Marquand, J. P. 

Marryat, Capt. 
tour, 380, 391 

Marsh, John, Indian subagent, 78 

Marshall, John, biography reviewed, 
418-420 

Marshall, Gov. William R., 432; corre- 
spondence with M. O. Lindbergh, 246 

Marshall, county seat, 360 

Marshall County, notes, 217, 360 

Marshall County Historical Society, mect- 
ing, 96; picnic, 456 

Marshall County Old Settlers’ 
tion, picnic, 456 

Martin, Chester, author, 69 

Martin, Homer, artist, 185 

Martin County, archives inventory, 445; 
pioneer life, 462; notes, 102, 361 

Martin County Historical Society, 81; 
meetings, 97, 456 

Masonic Order, Austin, 102 

Massachusetts, emigration 
bank of, 168 

Massie’s Landing, 122; white inhabitants, 
123 

Massopust, Rudolph, 464 

Maternity Hospital (Minneapolis), 101 

Mathe, Alvis E., 82 


regionalist, 116 
Frederick, Minnesota 


Associa- 


141n.; 


from, 


Mathews, Mrs. M. E., author, 449 
Matt, Joseph, 434 

Matthews, Brander, 82 

Mattson, Edgar, 191 

Mattson, Col. Hans, 247, 248; auto- 


biography, 192; promotes Swedish im- 
migration, 245, 247; papers, 33, 191 

Mattson, O. M., 96 

Maxwell, Capt. , 12 

Maxwell Land Grant Co., 192 

Mayer, Frank B., 268; diary, 290 

Mayo, Dr. Charles H., estate, 300; sur- 
geon, 465 

Mayo, Joseph, 300 

Mayo, Dr. William J., 82, 
300; surgeon, 465 

Mayo, Dr. William W., 
fayette, Ind. 442; 
speaker, 241, 242 





232; letter, 


435; at La- 
surgeon, 465; 
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Mayo Civic Auditorium (Rochester), 300 

Mayo Clinic, 187, 221, 438; tour of, 
296 

Mayo Foundation Home (Rochester), 300 

Mayo Foundation Museum of Hygiene 
and Medicine (Rochester), 297 

Mealey, Howard C., 469 

Medicine, Minnesota, 91, 446; Otter 
Tail County, 103; Ramsey County, 
206, 344; Rochester, 7885-70, 221- 
242; practice regulated by law, 237; 
Indiana, 442; Wabasha County, 461; 
St. Paul, 466. See aiso Health, Pub- 
lic health 

Medicine Bottle, Sioux chief, 216 

Meeker, Bradley B., 368; Minnesota His- 
torical Society founder, 367 

Meeker County, name, 368; history, 463 

Meighen, Thomas J., 302 

Melander, Leonard W., 159n. 

Melrose, Swedish settlement, 248 

Melville, Herman, 106 

Membré, Father Zenoble, 67 

Menahga, name, 343 

Mendota, American Fur Co. headquarters, 
121; history, 342. See also St. Peter's 

Mennonite Aid Plan, Mountain Lake, 
459 

Mennonite Aid Society, Mountain Lake, 
459 


Mennonites, Movntain Lake, 181-183, 
459; Towa, 424 

Merchants’ Hotel (Hutchinson), register, 
349 


Merchants National Bank (St. Paul), 59 
Merrill, Mrs. Martha, speaker, 456 
Merritt, Howard A., author, 194 
Mesaba, ghost city, 468 
Metcalf, Cornelius, Jr., 162n. 
Metcalf, G. W., Sr., 162n. 
Meteorological records, McLeod County, 
349 
Methodist Episcopal church, Swedish, 
Evansville, 35; Swedish, Melby, 35; 
Swedish, Colfax, 35; Swedish, Farwell, 
35; Herman, 358 
Methodist missions, 
Kaposia, 123, 127 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, exhibit, 334 
Meyer, A. J., photographer, 215 
Miasmata, as cause of epidemics, 228 
Michilimackinac. See Mackinac 
Michipicoten (Canada), fur trade, 452 
Middle West, regionalism in, 114 
Miesville, Catholic church, 460 
Mildred, pioneer life, 86 


Sandy Lake, 80; 





INDEX 


Milford Township, population, 7860, 93 

Mille Lacs, Hennepin at, 67 

Miller, Alden E., 345 

Miller, Fred, author, 334 

Miller, Gov. Stephen, 280 

Miller, Dr. William S., author, 340 

Miller Hospital (St. Paul), 59, 60 

Millersburg, Swedish settlement, 98 

Millis, Walter, 421 

Mills, John C., 96; speaker, 300 

Milne, Mrs. Winifred C. M., author, 208 

“Milo,” emigrant steamship, 250, 251 

Milwaukee (Wis.), Swedish emigrants at, 
256 

Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway, carries 
immigrants, 256 

Minneapolis, Y. M. C. A., 101; described, 
64, 193; history, 216; lumber interests, 


341; clearinghouse, 345; Hamsun's 
residence, 400-402, 403, 406-408; 
Hamsun's opinion of, 410; Negroes, 


447 ; centennial, 455, 460. See also St. 
Anthony 

Minneapolis Athenaeum, history, 
described by Hamsun, 411 

Minneapolis Council of Social Agencies, 
88 

Minneapolis Institute of Art, 185 

“Minneapolis Journal,” anniversary, 216; 
use of halftones, 461 

Minneapolis Public Library, 39, 82, 430; 
history, 358; art department, 414, 426. 
See also Minneapolis Athenaeum 

Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, connec- 
tion with university, 92 

Minneapolis Trades and Labor Assembly, 
433 

“Minneapolis Tribune,” history, 461 

Minneapolis Union Card and Labor Coun- 


358; 


cil, 433 

Minnehaha County [S. D.] Historical 
Society, 87 

Minnehaha Falls, pictures, 35, 191; 


Garrioch’s visit, 126; Fredrika Bremer's 
visit, 133; tours to, 379, 386, 393 

“Minnehaha Warblers,” singers, 329 

Minneiska, commerce, 222 

Minneola Township (Goodhue County), 
pioneers, 358 

Minnesota, state guide, reviewed, 64-66; 
southwest corner, 87; counties, 89; 
literature, 105; regionalism, 117; new 
Scandinavia, 129; crop failure, 1878, 
157; Mennonite settlement, 181; ad- 
vertised in Swedish newspapers, 192; 
settlement, 207; health resort, 230, 


eae 








INDEX 


307, 331; advantages for Swedes, 245; 
frontier state, 269; tourist trade, 308, 
378, 394; cultural development, 335; 
pioneer merchants, 335; dance inter- 
pretation, 347; first railway, 373, 374; 
railway mileage, 374; summer resort, 
395, 396; ballad, 428; poetry, 445; 
settlement since 1900, 448. See also 
Minnesota history, Minnesota Territory 

Minnesota Academy of Medicine, archives, 
35 

Minnesota Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, develops new wheat varieties, 164 


Minnesota archives, 434; inventories, 
36, 89, 205, 292, 445. See also Archives 

Minnesota Bankers Association, history, 
345 


Minnesota board of control, 83 

Minnesota Capitol, guide, 207 

Minnesota division of forestry, 434 

Minnesota division of state parks, 146 

Minnesota Federal Writers’ Project, pub- 
lications, 218 

Minnesota Historical Building, 325; de- 
scribed, 207, 429 

Minnesota Historical Records Survey, 
publications, 89, 205, 445. See also 
Works Progress Administration 

Minnesota Historical Society, 146, 152, 
206, 323, 334, 445; in 1938, 29-45; 
members, 30, 75, 76, 188, 324, 375, 
429; publications, 31, 89, 199, 204, 
289-291, 323, 370, 417; library, 32, 
37, 40, 208, 288, 369, 429; newspa- 


per collection, 32, 369, 469; gen- 
ealogical collection, 33, 346; manu- 
script collection, 33, 74, 291, 345, 


369; WPA projects, 37, 38, 39, 42, 
292; newspaper department, 39, 288; 
manuscript division, 40, 288; informa- 
tion bureau, 41; staff, 43, 76; budget, 
44; executive council, 50, 187, 426; 
picture collection, 54, 215; Bailey's 
service, 59; records, 167, 302; T.C. 
Blegen's services, 287-295; functions, 
304, 306; ninetieth anniversary, 323, 


426-428; use of microphotography, 
324; founded, 366, 427; founders, 
367-369; work evaluated, 436 


Accessions, manuscripts, 77-83, 190- 
194, 314, 326-331, 430-434; books, 
194, 331; museum objects, 195, 332, 
435; newspapers, 331, 434 

Meetings, 29; annual, 46-53, 63, 
428; summer, 187, 221n., 296-309; 
ninetieth anniversary, 426—428 
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Museum, 35, 289, 370, 372; spe- 
cial exhibits, 38; visitors, 40, 324 
Minnesota history, theses, 198; corre- 
spondence course, 204; sketch, 207; 

study outline, 294 

Minnesota History, 289; in 1938, 31; 
contributors, 74, 186, 322, 426 

“Minnesota Homeopath”™ (St. Paul), 
206 

Minnesota Industrial Commission, records, 

Minnesota Municipal and Commercial 
League, 83 

Minnesota Point, canal, 363 

Minnesota Resources Commission, 447 


Minnesota River, ferry, 100; Thoreau's 
trip on, 169 
Minnesota School for the Deaf (Fari- 


bault), 104 

Minnesota Society of the Colonial Dames 
of America, publications, 66 

Minnesota State Eclectic Medical So- 
ciety, organized, 238 

Minnesota state fair, 235; Dan Patch at, 
201 

Minnesota State Medical Society, pro- 
motes legislation against quacks, 237 

Minnesota Territory, documents, 291; 
organized, 366 

Minnesota Transfer Co., 59 

Minnesota Valley Historical Society, 354 

Minnesota Valley Pageant Association, 
449 

“ Minnetonka,” locomotive, 374 

Missions and missionaries, services, 27; 
Lake Harriet, 123; South Dakota, 193; 
Red River, 204. See also various de- 
nominations 

Mississippi River, fur trade route, 8; Fred- 
rika Bremer's trip, 131; panoramas, 200, 
380; fashionable tour, 308, 377-396; 
scenery, 378, 384, 388, 390; coloniza- 
tion of mouth, 439; explored, 439. Sec 
also Steamboats and steamboating 

Mississippi Valley Historical Association, 
committees, 294 

Missouri, pioneer merchants, 335 

Mitchell, Alexander M., 368; Minnesota 
Historical Society founder, 367 

Mitchell, Ross, author, 88 

Modern Dance Group, Minnesota saga, 
347 

Moepels and Co., emigration agents, 251 

Molbach, C. A., emigrant agent, 256 

Monday Club, Faribault, history, 363 

Mongrain, Mrs. Claribel O., author, 211 
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Monroe, Mrs. W.G., author, 218 

Montana, highway markers, 203; gold dis- 
covery, 432 

Montreal Ocean Steamship Co., promotes 
emigration, 249, 258 

Monuments and markers, Kelley home- 
stead, 86; southwest corner of Minne- 
sota, 87; Morrison County, 97; Mon- 
tana, 203; Duluth, 217; Jacob V. 
Brower, 344; Dr. Martha G. Ripley, 
446; Minnesota Valley, 449; Traverse 
des Sioux, 464 

Moody, Mrs. L. H., 352 

Mooers, Hazen, trader, 351 

Moore, Augustus O., letter, 307 

Moore, Mrs. Augustus O., 308 

Moore, Hannah, 141n. 

Moore, Joshua, 141, 141n. 

Moore, Nina. See Tiffany, Mrs. Francis 

Moorhead, Episcopal mission, 431 

Moravian church, Chaska, 330 

Moravian College and Theological Semi- 
nary (Bethlehem, Pa.), 100, 330 

Morgan, Fox chief, 56 

Morgan, library and museum, 98, 354 

““ Morgan Messenger," anniversary edition, 
363 

Morris, Frank, speaker, 100 

Morris, Harry W., 190 

Morrison, Mrs. E. O., 332 

Morrison, William, trader, 78 

Morrison County, notes, 361 

Morrison County Historical Society, 97; 
museum, 212 

Morse, Abner, 339 

Morse, J. W., speaker, 456 

Mortenson, August, pioneer, 98 

Mosier, Grace, 99 

Mott, Frank L., author, 85 

Mountain Lake, crop failure, 7878, 160; 
Mennonite settlement, 181-183, 459; 
first newspaper, 215 

Mountain Lake Preparatery School, 459 

Mower County, crop failure, 7878, 159; 
automobile in, 463; notes, i%2 

Munk, Jens, expedition, 337 

Murfree, Mary, 110 

Murphy, R. G., Indian agent, 328 

Murray, Archbishop John, 92 

Murray, John W., diary, 34, 81 

Murray, William P., sketch, 208 

Murray County, notes, 463 

Music, voyageur songs, 72; Un. versity of 
Minnesota, 92; New Ulm, 94; Chaska, 
100 
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Muus, Rev. B. J., career, 345 
Myers, Mrs. Paul N., 195 


Naeseth, Franz, author, 468 

Nashville, literary group, 113 

Nasmith, J. S., 192 

Nasmith, Lt. Col. S., 192 

Nathanson, . Copenhagen banking 
house, 249 

National Archives, 35, 77 

National Cigarmakers Union, 433 

National Colony, Worthington, 
465 

“ National Colony Journal,”’ 217 

National Grange. See Granger movement 

National Park Service, Fort Ridgely exca- 
vations, 146 

National Woman's Party, 192 

Naziism, political experiment, 4 

Nebraska, Mennonite settlement, 181 

Negroes, St. Peter's, 121; Kaposia, 127; 
Minnesota, 447 

Neill, Rev. Edward D., 133, 142; papers, 
370 

Nelson, , 310, 311, 312 

Nelson, A. Herbert, 448 

Nelson, Maj. Arthur M., 81; speaker, 456 

Nelson, Johannes, pioneer, 360 

Nelson, Knute, 75; papers, 81, 370 

Nelson, Samuel, postmaster, 361 

Nemadji River, fur trade, 12, 13 

Nerstrand Woods, park site, 343 

Ness, J. O., author, 214 

“ Neu Ulm Pionier,” file, 94 

Neutson, K., memoirs, 208 

Neville, Morgan, career, 202 

Nevins, Allan, 31, 289; “ Gateway to His- 
tory,” reviewed, 176-179; author, 333 

New Brunswick (Canada), fur trade, 452 

New England, literature, 109, 110 

New London, mill, 359 

New Orleans (La.), excursions from, 383 

“ New Prague Times,” history, 462 

New Trier, Catholic church, 460 

New Ulm, museum, 92-95; battle, 215; 
government, 351; settlement, 351; 
schools, 356; military history, 454 

New Year's Day, frontier celebrations, 339 

New York, literature, 109 

New York Historical Society, 436 

Newberry Library (Chicago), 325 

Newcomen Society of England, meeting, 
336 

Newfolden, history, 456 

Newgren, Andrew J., 51 





founded, 
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Newhall, Maj. John B., author, 203 

Newsome, Albert R., author, 197 

Newspapers, indexing, 39, 47, 97; New 
Ulm, 94; Republican, 270; bibliogra 
phy, 292; Rochester, 299; preservation, 
366; historical 469. See also 
Minnesota Historical Society, newspaper 
collection 

Newton, Rev. E., 225n. 

Nichols, Charles W., author, 186; speaker, 
190 

Nicnors, Cuartes W., The Northampton 
Colony and Chanhassen, 140-145 

Nichols, Rev. Henry M., 31, 140, 141, 
142, 143; papers, 33, 190, 327 

Nicollet Avenue (Minneapolis), name, 65 

Nicollet County, archives, 89; notes, 361, 
464 

Nicollet County Historical Society, 456; 
building fund, 353 

Nicollet Island, 133; Thoreau's visit, 170 

Nicols, John, papers, 33 

Nilsson, Isak, Swedish immigrant, 258 

Nininger, proposed state park, 42; founded, 
80 

Nobles County, history, 217, 
agriculture, 464 

Nobles County Historical Society, meeting, 
456 

** Nominee,” steamboat, 131, 132, 134, 137 

Nonpartisan League, 198; established, 65 

Nordquist, Frank A., speaker, 95 

Norse element, preservation of culture, 180 

Norsemen, finds in Ontario, 85; 
to America, 199 

North, Mrs. John W., in St. Anthony, 133 

North Carolina Folk Lore Society, 112 

North Carolina Historical Society, 112 

North Dakota, anniversary, 444 


sources, 


361, 465; 


voyages 


North Shore Historical Assembly, meet 
ings, 430, 454 
Northampton colony, Chanhassen, settle 


ment, 140-145 

“Northern Belle,” steamboat, 377 

Northern Pacific Railroad, 7871 excursion, 
193; route, 354. See also Pacific railroad 

Northern Pacific Railway Veterans’ Asso- 
ciation, 75, 92 

Northern States Cooperative League, con 
ventions, 434 

Northern States Power Co., history, 92 

Northrop, Cyrus, 82 

Northwest, sources for 
165-168 

Northwest Angle, origin, 441 

Northwest Co., 10, 326; posts, 12, 13, 14, 


history, 54-57, 
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104; absorbs XY Co., 14; in Athabaska 
country, 70; Grand Portage stockade, 
206, 445; papers, 38. See also Fur trade 

Northwest Ordinance. See Ordinance of 
1787 

Northwest passage, search for, 337 

Northwest Territory Celebration Commis- 
sion, 42, 295 

“ Northwestern Agriculturist,” opposes rec- 
iprocity, 336 

“Northwestern Miller,” 85; contributors, 
82 

Northwestern Trust Co., 59 

Norton, . Garrioch's companion, 122 

Norway, anti-emigration feeling, 247 

Norwegian element, 331; immigration, 89, 
252, 293; Minnesota, 129; social life, 
200; Faribault, 208 ; Rochester, 222; in 
fur trade, 337; Minneapolis, 400, 403; 
Brown County, 459. See also Scandi- 
navian element 

Norwegian Hospital 
466 

Norwegian Total Abstinence Society, cele- 
brates May 77, 404 

Norwegian-American Historical Associa- 
tion, fellowship, 287, 426; publications, 
293 

“ Nova Scotia,’ 
253, 254 

Nute, Grace L., 38, 325; author, 43, 66, 
74, 322, 324, 426, 452; editor, 31; 
speaker, 76, 187, 190, 306 

Nure, Grace L., Rindisbacher’s Minne- 
sota Water Colors, 54-57; ed., The 
Lindbergh Colony, 243-258; (R) Simp- 
son's “ Journal of Occurrences in the 
Athabasca Department " and Hargrave's 
“ Correspondence,” 69-72; (R) Bar 
beau's “ Romancero du Canada," 72; 
(R) Larkin’s “ Radisson,” 73; (R) 
Isely’s “ Blazing the Way West" and 
Brouillette’s “ La pénétration du conti- 
nent,” 422; (R) Lemay's “ Pére Louis 
Hennepin,” 423 

Nutting, Rev. F., 141; death, 141n. 

Nutting, Levi, 140, 141 

Nye, Bartlett, 77 

Nye, Edgar W. (Bill), 82; humorist, 193 

Nye, Edgar W., 193 

Nye, Frank M., papers, 193 

Nygard, I. J., author, 359 


Society, organized, 


, 


emigrant steamship, 252, 


Oberammergau (Germany), emigration 


from, 195 
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Oberhoffer, Emil, 66 

Oberlin band, missions, 80 

O'Brien, Dillon J., 51 

O'Connell, Millett V., speaker, 343 

“ Oder,” steamship, 398 

O'Donnell, Thomas, 218 

Oehler, Ira C., 51, 300, 303, 304; speaker, 
306, 427 

Ohio, emigration from, 314 

Ohlson, O., Swedish immigrant, 258 

Old Catholics, archives, 423 

Older, James A., 462 

Older, M. DeWitt, memoirs, 462 

O'Leary, Johanna M., author, 213 

Oliver, Dr. C. I., author, 208 

Olmsted, David, 368; Minnesota Histori- 
cal Society founder, 367 

Olmsted County, name, 368; archives in- 
ventory, 445; notes, 361, 465 

Olmsted County Historical Society, mu- 
seum, 187, 297, 298 

Olmsted County Medical 
organized, 241 

Olson, Alice C., author, 98 

Olson, Floyd B., papers, 33 

Olson, Mrs. John G., speaker, 351 

Olson, Olof E., author, 359 

Olson, P., 249 

Olsson, Mans. See Lindbergh, Mans Olsson 

Ordinance of 1784, 9 

Ordinance of 1787, in Fond du Lac region, 
17; marker, 342 

Orpheum Theater (St. Paul), vaudeville, 
363 

Orrock, Swedish settlement, 258n. 

Osage (Iowa), crop failure, 7878, 162 

Osage Indians, agent, 78 

Osborn, Chase S., author, 441 

Osborn, Stella B., author, 441 

Osgood, Ernest S., 182 

Ostenso, Martha, regionalist, 117 

Oswego (N. Y.), American fort, 14 

Otten, Mrs. J. S., author, 340 

** Otter,” sailing vessel, 13 

Otter Tail County, historical activity, 47 ; 
medical profession, 103; farm life, 183; 
notes, 465 

Otter Tail County Farmers’ Alliance, 194 

Otter Tail County Historical Society, 457 ; 
museum, 97, 353, 456; meeting, 353 

Otter Tail County Old Settlers’ Associa- 
tion, 457 

Otter Tail Lake, fur trade, 11 

Ouse, Melvin, 458 

Overton, Richard C., author, 374 

Owatonna, 236; history, 49; 


Society, 240; 


book re- 
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viewed, 61-63; horticulture, 79; in 
1856, 450 
Owatonna Art Education Project, 61 


Owre, Dr. Alfred, papers, 288 


Pacific railroad, surveys, 80, 81. See also 
Northern Pacific Railroad 

Palliser, Capt. John, exploring expedition, 
88 

Palmer, Ben W., “* Marshall and Taney,” 
reviewed, 418-420 

Palmer, Elizabeth, author, 450 

Panoramas, in New England, 200; influ- 
ence tourist trade, 380-383 

Panzram, Herman A., 214, 458 

Pardee, John S., papers, 452 

Park Rapids, 310 

Parker, Nathan H., author, 449 

Parks, Minnesota state, 343, 344 

Parsons, E. Dudley, speaker, 92 

Passenger pigeons, Lake Calhoun, 171 

Patch, Harry L., author, 201 

Pattee, William S., letters, 81 

Patterson, H. S., author, 88 

Patterson, Mrs. W.L., 83 

Paynesville, in Sioux War, 192 

Peake, Rev. Ebenezer S., papers, 431 

Pedersen, Knut. See Hamsun, Knut 

Pedersen, Per, 399 

Pederson, Thomas, recollections, 86 

Pelamourges, Abbé Anthon, missionary, 
338 

Pelican Rapids, history, 465 

Pembina, post, 71; life at, 79; settled, 84; 
in 1857, 88; land route to Mendota, 
122; mission, 327; stage to, 444. See 
also Red River settlements 

Pendergast, W. W., honored, 456 

Pendergast family, papers, 33 

Pendleton, Kearney & Co., lithographing 
firm, 174 

Pennington County Historical Society, or- 
ganized, 46, 97; meeting, 354; museum, 
457 

“* People " (New York), file acquired, 194 

People’s party, 341; 1892 platform, 433 

Perrault, Jean B., trader, at Fond du Lac, 
10-13; builds Fort St. Louis, 12 

Perryville (Ky.), battle, 277 

Peterkin, Julia, regionalist, 113, 116 

Petersen, Hjalmar, 465 

Petersen, William J., 387; 
speaker, 187, 304 

Peterson, Alden, 193 

Peterson, George F., career, 216 


author, 86; 
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Peterson, Harold, author, 219 

Peterson, John H., 361 

Peterson, Rev. P. Alfred, author, 346 

Pettit, W. F., pioneer, 61 

Pfeiffer, Ida, Minnesota tour, 308, 388, 
390 

Philharmonic Club, Minneapolis, 66 

Philips, James, 142 

Phillips, William D., Minnesota Historical 
Society founder, 368 

Phinney, Charles, author, 358 

Pierce, E. B., 206 

Pierce, Fred, 435 

Pierce, Mrs. L. M., 95 

Pierce, Thomas W., 435 

Pierotti, Venanzio, statuary shop, 413 

Pierz, Father Francis, missionary, 90, 364, 
446 

Pigeon River, falls, 205 

Pike, Lt. Zebulon M., at Leech Lake, 15; 
expedition, 84 

Pillsbury, Gov. John S., letters, 209; stat- 
ue, 415 


Pillsbury Academy (Owatonna), estab- 
lished, 62 

Pine Bend, history, 216 

Pine County, notes, 465 

Pine Lake (Wis.), Swedish settlement, 
131 

Pine River, fur trade, 11, 13 

Pioneer life, Chanhassen, 144 

Pioneer Rivermen's Association, records, 


194 
“ Pipestone County Star,” history, 362 
Pipestone quarry, history, 334 
Pittsburgh (Pa.), excursions from, 383 
Pletsch, W. H., 99 
Plummer, Dr. H. S., 300 
Plympton, Capt. Joseph, commandant, 122 
Poe, Edgar A., 109, 406 
Point Levis (Canada), emigrant port, 255 
Pointe au Sable, state park suggested, 306 
Pokegama, name, 343 
Polish element, 442; Detroit, 202 
Politics, Owatonna, 62 
Polk County, organized, 207; notes, 466 
Pomarede, Leon, panoramist, 380, 382 
Pomme de Terre, stage station, 432 
Pond, Gideon H., sermons, 209 
Pond, Peter, trader, 7 
Pond, Samuel W., missionary, 260, 261, 
267 
Pontchartrain, 
423 
Pontiac, Ottawa chief, 7 
Pope County, fiction, 354 


Louis P., correspondence, 
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Pope County Historical Society, 354; WPA 
project, 97, 213; activities, 457; mu- 
seum, 458 

Port Huron (Mich.), emigrant port, 255 

Portland (Me.), emigrant port, 252 

Portland Prairie, barberry introduced, 162 

Potter, Joshua, missionary, 447 

Potter, Merle, 433 

Potts, Dr. Thomas R., 91, 368; Minnesota 
Historical Society founder, 367 

Pound, Ezra, author, 107 

Powell, Louis H., author, 207 

Powell, Ransom J., papers, 33, 83 

Powell, Mrs. Rose, 95 

Powers, George M., 141, 141n., 142, 144, 
329; township clerk, 142, 144 

Prairie du Chien (Wis.), 128, 256, 259, 
394; American occupation, 16; tour to, 
76, 379; excavations, 188 ; trading post, 
262, 265; market, 335; history, 339; 
Presbyterian mission, 443. See also Fort 
Crawford 

Prairie fires, described, 145 

Prairie Lake, fur trade, 11 

Pray, Margaret, 431 

Presbyterian church, Macalester, St. Paul, 
35; Westminster, Minneapolis, 101; St. 
Paul, 133; North St. Paul, 433; Wis- 
consin, 443 

Presbyterian College (Jamestown, N. D.), 
in 1880's, 444 

Presbyterian missions, Traverse des Sioux, 
260; Wisconsin, 443; Minnesota, 447 

Presto. See Staples 

Preston, 300; scarlet fever epidemic, 225n. 

Primmer, George H., author, 83 

Printing industry, Minneapolis, 461 

Probstfield, R. M., 454 

Protestant church, frontier, 27 

Protestant missions, Red River Valley, 327 

Provencalle, Louis, fur trader, 259-268, 
430; interpreter, 261; children baptized, 
262; trading license, 264; accounts, 
267; cabin, 268 

Provencher, Father Joseph N., 204 

Provincinal. See Provencalle, Louis 

Public Archives of Canada, 119 

Public health, Minnesota, 102 

Pyle, Howard, 82 


Quaker church, Minneapolis, 358 
Qualey, Carlton C., author, 293 
Quebec, emigrant port, 252 
Quebec Act, 8 
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Racing, at fairs, 201 

Radisson, sieur de, book reviewed, 73 

Rae, William G., 71 

Raeder, Ole M., letters, 293 

Railroads, at Owatonna, 61; to Rochester, 
222; transport emigrants, 255; work- 
ers’ wages, 257; growth in Northwest, 
373; to Mississippi River, 384; replace 
steamboats, 396; strike, 1894, 445. See 
also Transportation, various railroad 
companies 

Railway and Locomotive Historical Society, 
Twin City chapter, 345 

Rainy Lake, post, 71; mission, 327; levels, 
441 

Rainy River, lumber industry, 341 

Ramsey, Gov. Alexander, 320, 393; diary, 
34, 79; Fredrika Bremer's host, 132, 
135, 137; recommends founding of his- 
torical society, 366; first president of 
Minnesota Historical Society, 369; pa- 
pers, 369 

Ramsey, Mrs. Alexander, 132, 133 

Ramsey, Justus C., Minnesota Historical 
Society founder, 367 

Ramsey County, historical activity, 47; 
medicine, 91, 446; abstract office, 103; 
name, 368; notes, 362, 466 

Ramsey County Medical Society, history, 
344 

Ramsey Street (St. Paul), name, 369 

Rand, Judge Lars, speaker, 408 

Randall, Benjamin H., 148 

Randall, life at, 86 

Rankin, Lois, author, 202 

Ransom, John C., 113 

Rasmussen, C. A., 309; author, 211, 345, 
352; speaker, 306 

Ravoux, Father Augustin, 460 

Rawlings, Marjorie K., regionalist, 116 

Read, Eve, author, 443 

Reads Landing, commerce, 222 

Reciprocity, agreement of 1971, 336 

Recollect order, controversy with Jesuits, 
67 

Red Lake, fur trade, 11, 13; caribou, 66; 
post, 72; mission, 90, 328; settlement, 
448 

Red River, fur trade, 13. See also Steam- 
boats and steamboating 

Red River carts, 119 

Red River rebellions. See Riel rebellions 

Red River settlements, 56, 88, 207, 342; 
chaplain’s house, 71; fur trade, 71; be- 
ginnings, 84; trip to Mendota, 119; 
Mendota trade, 121; settlers from, 123; 
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annexation urged, 320; Norwegians in, 
337. See also Pembina 

Red River trails, 207, 469 

Red River Valley, fur trade, 17; mission, 
79; history, 207; Norwegian immigra- 
tion, 337 

Red Wing, Sioux chief, 171 

Red Wing, crop failure, 1878, 160; Tho- 
reau at, 169; historical museum sug- 
gested, 211 

Red Wing Seminary, 200 

Redwood County, historical society pro- 
posed, 98, 354; notes, 363 

Redwood Falls, history, 467 

Reger, Rev. Walter, speaker, 355 

Regionalism, in American literature, 105— 
118; defined, 111; in fiction, 323 

Rehse Brothers, business records, 349 

Reichert, E. C., 328 

Reid, L. F., author, 104 

Reim, Victor P., speaker, 351 

Reiter, Arthur, speaker, 297 

Remington, Frederic, 82 

Renville, Joseph, 267; fur trader, 259 

Renville, football, 104 

Renville County, notes, 103, 467 

Republican party, 144, 317; radical, 270; 
1864 convention, 280; Baltimore con- 
vention, 281; 1860 campaign, 394 

Resler, Mrs. Charles J., 330 

Reynolds, Dr. R. M., pioneer physician, 
103 

Rhindesberger. See Rindisbacher, Peter 

Rice, Henry M., 284n., 320, 368; Minne- 
sota Historical Society founder, 367, 
427 

Rice County, name, 368; notes, 104, 217, 
363, 467 

Rice County Historical Society, meetings, 
98, 213, 354, 458 

Rice Hotel (St. Paul), 393 

Rice Street (St. Paul), name, 369 

Rich, E. E., ed., Simpson’s “ Journal of 
Occurrences in the Athabasca Depart- 
ment,” reviewed, 69-72 

Richard, Father Gabriel, 262 

Richardson, H. W., papers, 452 

Richardson, Nathan, 97 

Richmond, in Sioux War, 192 

Richmond (Va.), 275; fall, 286 

Richmond Commercial Club, 98 

Riel rebellions, 80; 7869, 207; 1870, 432 

Rife, Clarence W., author, 322 

Rirz, Crarence W., (R) 
“ Canadian-American Relations,” 


321 


Shippee’s 
319- 
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Riggs, Anna J., 351 

Riggs, Stephen R., missionary, 260, 351, 
454; author, 193 

Riggs, Thomas L., 351 

Riley, James W., letter, 193 

Rindisbacher, Peter, artist, 71; Minnesota 
water colors, 39, 54-57, 434; Indian 
portraits, 173-175; in Wisconsin, 175 

Ripley, Dr. Martha G., career, 101; pio- 
neer physician, 446 

Rippe, Henry, 361 

Rising, Henry, author, 354, 458 

Risley, John, panoramist, 380, 382 

River Falls (Wis.), diary, 339 

Roberts, Arthur L., 217 

Roberts, Elizabeth, regionalist, 116 

Roberts, Horace W., author, 350 

Roberts, Thomas S., 170n. 

Robertson, Colin, 69 

Robertson, Daniel, trader, 326 

Robertson, Daniel A., sketch, 448 

Robinson, Mortimer, letters, 329 

Rochester, described, 64, 193; state his- 
torical convention session, 187, 296—300; 
growth, 221-223; wheat market, 222; 
fairs, 223; early health conditions, 224— 
232, 298; board of health, 229; health 
resort, 231; medical center, 233-242; 
tour of, 299 

Rochester High School, mural, 299 

Rochester Infirmary, early clinic, 239 

Rochester Museum of Arts and Sciences, 
430 

Rochester Public Library, museum, 299 

Rock Island (Ill.), tour to, 379 

Rocque, Augustin, fur trader, 263 

Rogers, . Garrioch’s companion, 
122 

Rolette, Joseph, 78; trader, 79, 262, 263, 
265 





Rollingstone, crop failure, 7878, 159 

Rélvaag, Ole E., factors in authorship, 86; 
regionalist, 117; biography reviewed, 
179-181; novelist, 438 

Roney, E. E., 99 

Régnning, N. N., autobiography, 200 

Roosevelt, Franklin D., 319; library, 295; 
administration, 318 

Roosevelt, Theodore, administration, 421 

Root River Valley, frontier life in, 184; 
described, 303 

Rosing, Leonard A., papers, 33, 83 

Ross, Donald, fur trader, 71 

Ross, Frank E., author, 84 

Ross, Samuel, family portraits, 348 

Rossman, L. A., author, 216 
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Roucek, Joseph S., author, 442 

Round Tower, Fort Snelling, museum, 342 

Rover's Club, Excelsior, archives, 35 

Rowand, John, fur trader, 71, 72 

Roy, Vincent, fur trader, 71 

Royal Library (Stockholm), 248 

Royal Ontario Museum of Archaeology, 
199 

Royal South Scanian Infantry Regiment, 
244, 245 

Roy's Addition, Superior, Wis., 13 

Ruble, Kenneth, author, 430 

Rumanian element, Detroit, 202 

Runnerstrom, Arnold, 214 

Rupert's Land, bishop of, 431 

Rush City, museum, 101 

Rushford, cholera epidemic, 230n. 

Russia, Mennonites from, 181 

Russian element, Detroit, 202; Canada, 
342 

Rutherford, William, 81 

Ruud, Martin B., 293 


Sackett, Richard R., 42; speaker, 51, 214 

Sacred Heart School (Owatonna), es- 
tablished, 62 

St. Agnes School (St. Paul), 345 

St. Anthony, road to Minnetonka, 140; 
railroad to, 374; summer resort, 393. 
See also Minneapolis 

St. Anthony Falls. See Falls of St. Anthony 

St. Benedict, College of (St. Joseph), his- 
tory, 446 

St. Boniface (Canada), church archives, 
35, 79; bells, 204; Catholic archdiocese, 
430 

St. Charles, history, 364 

St. Charles Hotel (St. Anthony), 393 

St. Clair, Gen. Arthur, 17 

St. Cloud, described, 64; Catholic diocese, 
446 

St. Croix River, 315; dalles, 134; sum- 
mer resorts, 394 

St. Croix Valley, 450; lumber industry, 
448 

St. Francis, Sisters of, found hospital, 465 

St. Francis River, Swedish settlement, 257 

St. Germain, . interpreter, 16 

St. Hubert’s Lodge (Frontenac), 307 

St. John’s (Canada), Angiican school, 120 

St. John’s Abbey (Collegeville), history, 
446 

St. Lawrence River, waterway, 320, 452 

St. Louis (Mo.), early libraries, 202; ex- 
cursions from, 383, 387 
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St. Louis County, marriage records, 194; 
history, 451; notes, 104, 217, 467 

St. Louis County Historical Society, 363, 
454; meeting, 213; museum, 450—453 

St. Louis River, trade route, 8, 11; fur 
trade, 11, 12, 13; proposed international 
boundary, 15 

St. Martin, Alexis, letters, 337 

St. Mary's Hospital (Rochester), history, 
465 

St. Nicholas, in county seat fight, 357 

St. Olaf College, 179, 438; faculty, 86 

St. Paul, described, 64, 193; in 1844, 
128; in 7875, 184; in 7853, 190; ice 
palace, 1886, 203; medicine, 206, 344; 
destination of Swedish emigrants, 256; 
winter carnival, 1939, 332; lumber in- 
terests, 341; clearinghouse, 345; city 
officials, 362; railroad terminal, 373, 
374; business records preserved, 375; in 
1854, 386; steamboat arrivals, 387; in 
1852, 393 

St. Paul Academy, history, 362 

St. Paul and Pacific Railroad, 373; at 
Stillwater, 257 

St. Paul Association of Commerce, 426; 
encourages preservation of business rec- 
ords, 374 

St. Paul Cathedral, history, 446 

St. Paul Fire and Marine Insurance Co., 
346 

St. Paul Fire Insurance Patrol, records, 
330 

St. Paul, Minneapolis, and Manitoba Rail- 
road, built, 373 

St. Paul Union Depot Co., 59 

St. Peter's, 119; Red River settlers at, 71; 
voting precinct, 78; settlement defined, 
121; trading post, 262; Loras’ visit, 
339; tours to, 379, 391. See also 
Mendota 

St. Scholastica, College of (Duluth), 104 

Sanborn, F. B., editor, 169, 171 

Sand, George, pseud. See 
Amentine L. A. 

Sandberg, Mrs. Carl, speaker, 213 

Sandburg, Carl, regionalist, 116 

Sandum, K. O., 460 

Sandy Lake, trade route, 8, 11; fur trade, 
11, 13; Northwest Co. post, 14 

Sargent, Epes, 384 

Sarver, G. E., speaker, 99 

Sattre, Mrs. Alfred M., 331 

Sauk Centre, 191; pictures, 363; stockade, 
364 

Savage, M. W., horse showman, 201 


Dudevant, 
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Savanna Portage, trade route, 11 

Sayer, John, trader, 12, 18 

Sayles, C. N., 98 

Scandinavian element, contributions to 
American life, 85; folk lore, 117; Min- 
nesota, 129; attitude toward health, 
226; Canada, 342; immigrant ballads, 
428. See also Danish element, Nor- 
wegian element, Swedish element 

Scandinavian Woman Suffrage Association, 
192 

Scandinavian-American 
191 

Schell Brewing Co. (New Ulm), history, 
356 

Scheunemann, Leona, 428 

Schilling, W. F., author, 360 

Schilplin, Maude C., 445 

Schlesinger, A. M., 289 

Schlitgus, Ernest, 297 

Schmid, Calvin F., 88 

Schmitz, Mrs. C. J., author, 102 

Schoolcraft, Henry R., 78, 202 

Schools. See Education 

Schubert Club, history, 323 

Schultz, Ferdinand P., “* German Mennon- 
ites from Russia at Mountain Lake,” re- 
viewed, 181-183; author, 426 

Scuuttz, Ferpinanp P., (R) Gingerich's 
“ Mennonites in Iowa,” 424 

Schurman, Charles S., papers, 331 

Schurman, Mrs. Charles S., 331 

Science, relation to history, 1; methods, 4 

Science Museum (St. Paul), described, 207 

Scotch element, Iowa, 120; Canada, 342 

Scott, Donald, 98 

Scott, Dred, slave, 89; case, 420 

Scott, H. Y., 217 

Scott, J. G., 217 

Scott, Capt. Martin, commandant, 122 

Scott, Robert E., 96; speaker, 212, 352 

Scott County, archives, 205; notes, 218, 
469 

Scott County Historical Society, organized, 
46, 98, 213 

Scovell, Bessie L., author, 450 

Scruby, L. E., 435 

Seattle (Wash.), history, 337 

Sebeka, name, 343 

Second National Bank (Winona), Bailey’: 
connection with, 58 

Sedgwick, Catherine, on excursion of 1854, 
384 

Selkirk, Lord, in Fond du Lac region, 17; 
papers, 69 

“ Selkirk,” steamboat, pictures, 208 


Publishing Co., 
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Selkirk settlement. See Red River settle- 
ments 

Selover, Mrs. George, 99 

Senn, Judge Fred W., 214 

Seton, Ernest T., 199 

Seton, Julia M., author, 199 

Setrum, J. E., 100 

Seventeenth of May, celebrations, 403, 408 

Seward, William H., 284, 320; Minnesota 
tour, 394 

Shakopee (Little Six), Sioux chief, capture, 
328 

Shakopee, home mission, 431 

Shambaugh, Benj. F., author, 338 

Shaw, Angus, trader, 327 

Shaw, Mrs. Mary V., 97 

Shea, John G., translator, 67 

Sheardown, Dr. S. B., 237 

Sheire, Catherine M., author, 344 

Shell, Daniel, stagecoach driver, 465 

Shellrock City, in county seat fight, 357 

Sherburne County, Swedish colony, 243, 
257; census, 258n. 

Sherman, Florence L., 81 

Sherman, John J., reminiscences, 81 

Sherman, history, 104 

Shields, James, 269; career, 458 

Shieldsville, history, 458 

Shippee, Lester B., 51, 428; “* Canadian- 
American Relations,"’ reviewed, 319- 
321 

Shore, John, 456 

Sibley, Mrs. Fred, 82 

Sibley, Henry H., 79, 82, 131, 132, 260, 
345, 368; in Minnesota, 50; fur trader, 
122, 123, 261, 335; autobiography, 
293; career, 343; Minnesota Historical 
Society founder, 367, 427; papers, 369; 
author, 259 

Sibley, Mrs. Henry H., 131 

Sibley County, historical 
gested, 214; name, 368 

Sibley expeditions, 330; 7863, 191, 201, 


society sug- 


Sibley House, 342; built, 
343 

Sibley Street (St. Paul), name, 368 

Silliman, Benjamin, on excursion of 1854, 


384 
Simmons, Hezekiah, 335 


323; guide, 


Simon, Menno, Mennonite leader, 181- 
183 

Simpson, Alexander, 70 

Simpson, George, “ Journal,” reviewed, 


69-72; sketch, 70 
Simpson, Thomas, fur trader, 71 
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Sioux Indians, 134; in Revolutionary 
War, 8; Kaposia, 127; costumes, 199; 
in fur trade, 260; lace making, 344; 
mission, 447. See also Chippewa-Sioux 
warfare, Dakota language, various 
bands of Sioux 

Sioux treaties, 7857, senate investigation, 
82; 1863, 207 

Sioux War, 104; letters, 79, 330, 454; 
in Brown County, 94; forts, 192; re- 
lation to Civil War, 276; Lincoln's 
attitude, 283; effect on settlement, 315, 
462; recollections, 449 

Sioux-Chippewa warfare. 
Sioux warfare 

Sixth Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, Co. 
D, muster roll, 209 

Skadan. See Provencalle, Louis 

Skavlan, Einar, 402 

Skiing, history, 213 

Slack, Hiram W., papers, 34 

Slattery, Charles L., 433 

Slavery, emancipation sentiment, 272, 
277; at Fort Snelling, 447 

Sleepy Eyes, Sioux chief, 266 

Sletto, Raymond F., 88 

Sliney, Maurice, speaker, 214 

Sloan, R., artist, 59 

Smallpox, epidemics, 8, 225-227 

Smith, Alice E., author, 187 

Smrrn, Atice E., Peter Rindisbacher: 
A Communication, 173-175 

Smith, Charles K., Minnesota Historical 
Society founder, 367 

Smith, Chauncey, letter, 173 

Smith, Lt. E. K., 123 

Smith, Edward F., 98 

Smith, G. Hubert, author, 186, 208 

Smirn, G. Huserr, Excavating the Site 
of Old Fort Ridgely, 146-155 

Smith, John R., panoramist, 380 

Smith, Langford W., 432 

Smith, O. E., speaker, 215 

Smith, Capt. Orrin, 132 

Smith, Rev. Samuel G., portrait, 196 

Smith, William R., author, 203 

Smutka, Mrs. J. A., author, 102 

Snelling, Elizabeth R., grave, 342 

Snelling, Henry, 56 

Snelling, Col. Josiah, diary, 34; 
mandant, 342 

Snelling, William J., 78 

Snyder, Rev. Charles E., author, 89 

Social life and conditions, Owatonna, 62; 
Twin City area, 88; Wisconsin, 203, 
339; frontier, 215; rural, 418 


See Chippewa- 


com- 
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Socialist party, Minnesota, 194 Stearns County Historical Society, 98; 
Society of American Archivists, 43, 76, museum, 214, 355 

198, 294 Steele, Franklin, 414; purchases Fort 


Society of Colonial Wars in the State of 
Minnesota, 59 

Solum, Nora O., “Ole Edvart Rélvaag, 
A Biography,” reviewed, 179-181 

Sommers, Mrs. Henry, 435 

Somsen, Henry N., Sr., speaker, 351 

Sorghum, frontier manufacture, 80 

South, literature, 109, 110; regionalism 
in, 112 

“South Atlantic Quarterly,” 112 

South Bend, in 1856, 450 

South Carolina Historical Society, 112 

South Carolina Poetry Society, 112 

South Dakota, public domain, 198 

“Southern Review,” regional periodical, 
113 

Southwest, regionalism in, 113 

Southwest Co., 16, 17; organized, 15; 
Fond du Lac, 15 

“ Southwest Review,” regional periodical, 
113 

Spain, American colonies, 439 

Spanish-American War, history, 421 

Spicer, L. W., author, 357 

Spirit Lake (Iowa), massacre, 80, 94 

Sponberg, Harold, speaker, 458 

Sports, American, 441 

Spring Cave, tours to, 393 

Stagecoaching, Pomme de Terre, 
fares, 444; Worthington, 465 

Stahl, Mrs. LeRoy, 458 

Stakman, E. C., 156n., 186 

Staples, King G., 469 

Staples, fiftieth anniversary, 428; history, 
469 

State Blue Label League, records, 432 

State Federation of Labor, 433 

State Geographic Board, 42 

State Historical Society of Iowa, publica- 
tions, 338, 424 

State Office Building, described, 207 

State University of Iowa, 114 

Steamboats and steamboating, 


432; 


126, 128, 


131, 187, 194, 304, 308, 377-396; 
fares, 132, 383; Minnesota River, 
173; Red River, 207; Mississippi 


River, 377—396; accommodations, 386, 
390; advertisements, 389, 392; Great 
Lakes, 438 

Stearns County, historical 
Swedish settlement, 257; 
469 


activity, 47; 
notes, 363, 


Snelling Reservation, 336; Minnesota 
Historical Society founder, 367; papers, 
369 

Steele County, 
name, 368 

Stees, Charles, 50, 51 

Steinbeck, John, regionalist, 116 

Stephan, A. Stephen, 88 

Stephan, John A., postmaster, 361 

Stephenson, George M., “American His- 
tory since 1865,” reviewed, 420; au- 
thor, 322; speaker, 85 

Sreruenson, Greorce M., (R) Beards’s 
“* America in Midpassage,” 317-319 

Stevens, F. C., 83 


abandoned towns, 218; 


Stevens, Isaac I., Pacific railroad sur- 
vey, 80, 81, 191 
Stevens, Rev. Jedediah D., missionary, 


123, 126, 443, 470 

Stevens, Col. John H., 140, 415; letters, 
209; sketch, 448; author, 416 

Stevens, Marion, speaker, 214 

Stevens, Silas, cabin, 470 

Stewart, Dr. J. H., 237 

Stewart, Maude, 98; speaker, 355 

Stillwater, history, 190; claim, 328; in 
1850's, 450 

Stockton, Frank R., 82 

Stockwell, S. B., panoramist, 380 

Stone, Royal A., 51 

Stong, Phil, regionalist, 
201 

Storden Township (Cottonwood County), 
history, 95, 101 

Stout, Wilfred O., Jr., author, 198 

Strader, Mildred, author, 447 

Strafford Western Emigration Co., 328 

Straker, Robert L., 171n. 

Strand, Roy, 99 

Strathcona, Lord, papers, 38, 326 

Stribling, Thomas, regionalist, 116 

Strom, Rev. E. L., 95 

Suckow, Ruth, regionalist, 116; author, 
115 

Sue, Eugene, literary work, 137 

Suel, Cormac A., author, 462 

Suel, John L., editor, 462 

Sully expeditions, 330; 1863, 192 

Sundquist, Mrs. Anne, 454 


116; author, 


Superior (Wis.), investments at, 336; 
history, 339; meteorological records, 
452 


Superior Bay, post, 14 
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Supreme Court, decisions, 318 

Surgery, frontier methods, 241 

Swan River, fur trade, 11 

Swanson, Evadene B., author, 74, 186; 
speaker, 49 

Swanson, Evapene B., The Manuscript 


Journal of Thoreau’s Last Journey, 
169-173; (R) “ Minnesota, A State 
Guide,” 64-66 


Swanson, Hilding, speaker, 455 

Sweden, 250; emigration from, 192; 
anti-emigration feeling, 247 

Swedish Board of Trade, 249 

Swedish element, 442; Wisconsin, 86; 
immigration, 89, 98, 359, 434; St. 
Peter's, 121; Kaposia, 127; Minne- 
sota, 129; Rochester, 222; Min- 
nesota colony, 243-258 

Swedish-American Tercentenary, 
tion, 42 

Swenson, S. O., author, 358 

Swenson, Mrs. S. T., 358 

Swift County Historical Society, 364 

Swiss element, 54, 56; St. Peter's, 121; 
Kaposia, 127; emigrants from Selkirk 
settlement, 175; Houston County, 359 

Swisshelm, Jane G., 81, 328; letters, 
290; speaker, 329 

Sykes, Sir Francis, hunting party, 191 

Sylvania, proposed state, 9 

Synsteby, Ole, author, 459 

Syrian element, Detroit, 202 


celebra- 


Taber, L. J., 86 

Taliaferro, Maj. Lawrence, Indian agent, 
77, 121, 262; journal, 263, 264 

Talmoon, name, 359 

Taney, Roger B., 
418-420 

Tapper, Capt. John, ferryman, 413, 414; 
statue lost, 413-416; sketch, 415 

Taxation, Minnesota, 91 

Taylor, Dr. H. L., 466 

Taylor, James W., 321, 432 

Taylor, Will H., editor, 462 

Taylor's Falls, settled, 190; 
315; postmaster, 316 

Telephones, La Crosse, Wis., 340; Carver 
County, 356 

Temperance movement, Minnesota  so- 
cieties, 80; newspapers, 331 

Tew, Martin E., pioneer editor, 340 

Thams, Dr. Tonnes, 401, 407 

Thanksgiving Day, frontier celebrations, 
339 


biography reviewed, 


in 1860's 
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“ Thingvalla,” steamboat, 408 

Third party movements, Northwest, 438 

Thirteenth Minnesota Regimental Asso- 
ciation, archives, 35 

Thomas, Dorothy, regionalist, 116 

Thompson, Judge Anton, 353 

Thompson, Charles T., author, 101 

Thompson, David, in Minnesota, 50; 
explorer, 84; surveyor, 441 

Thompson, Ruth, 96; author, 426 

Tuompson, Rutn, The Statue of Cap- 
tain John Tapper, Pioneer Ferryman, 
413-416 

Thoreau, Henry D., 109; in Minnesota, 
50, 169; manuscript journal, 169-173; 
expense account, 172; sees panorama, 
200, 382 

Thorne, Harry D., 448 

Thorp, Vivian, author, 216 

Thott, A., 244n. 

Thunder Bay Historical Society, 454 

Tiahma, Sauk chief, 56 

Tiarks, Dr. J. L., astronomer, 441 

Tiffany, Mrs. Francis, speaker, 308 

Tilden, Floyd, author, 208 

“ Time and Tide,” steamboat, 377 

Tippecanoe County [Indiana] Historical 
Society, 442 

Todd County, notes, 469 

Toftey, Adolph, 454 

Tonty, Henri de, 68 

Torguson, G. C., author, 97, 213 

Tourist trade, Northwest, origin, 377 

Townsend, John, 330 


Trades and Labor Assembly, St. Paul, 
archives, 35 

Transportation, Canada, 87; on Atha- 
baska trail, 342; by oxcart, 372; 
Great Lakes, 438; of lumber, 441; 
southern Minnesota, 463; Duluth, 
468; by covered wagon, 469. See also 
Railroads, Steamboats and steamboat- 
ing 


Traverse County, archives, 89; historical 
society planned, 98 

Traverse des Sioux, 122, 268; treaty, 
94; trading post, 259, 263, 264; mis- 
sion, 260; French cemetery, 464 

Traverse Lake, engineering projects, 448 

Trollope, Anthony, Minnesota tour, 308, 
391 

Truman, history, 462 

Tuckerman, Henry, 175 

Tully, Andrew, captured by Sioux, 56 

Tully, David, killed by Sioux, 55, 56 

Tully, John, captured by Sioux, 56 
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Turner, Frederick J., 29; influence, 197 

Tute, Capt. James, 10n. 

Tuttle, J. M., author, 440 

Tuttle, William G., 465 

Twain, Mark, pseud. See Clemens, Samuel 
L. 

Tweedsmuir, Lady. Sce Buchan, Susan C. 

Tweito, Thomas W., author, 198 

Twentieth Century Club, Wadena, 99 

Twenty-eighth Wisconsin Volunteer In- 
fantry, 431 

Twin Cities, social conditions, 88; cul- 
tural development, 185 


Ueland, Andreas, meets Hamsun, 407 

Uhlenkott, George, 469 

Ukrainian element, Detroit, 202 

Unitarian church, Unity, St. Paul, 59; 
Nazareth, Minneapolis, 400 

United Daughters of the Confederacy, 
Minnesota chapter, 33 

United States, relations 
319-321 

United States land office, records, 452 

United States Military Academy, 54, 
434 

United States Supreme Court, powers, 419 

United States Upper Mississippi River 
Wildlife and Fish Refuge, 66 

United Thank Offering, Episcopal church, 
313 

University of Minnesota, 438; board of 
regents, 82; music, 92; collects business 
records, 167; museum of natural his- 
tory, 170, 173; in 7890's, 200; plans 
history, 206 

University of Minnesota Press, 117 

University of Oklahoma Press, 113 

Upham, Henry P., 58 

Upham, Warren, writings, 32 

Upper Mississippi Valley Ethno-History 
Committee, meetings, 43, 325 

Upper Red Cedar Lake, Northwest Co. 
post, 14 

Usher, John P., 284 

Utah, early journalism, 204 

Utah State Historical Society, publications, 
204 

Utrecht (Holland), mission, 424 


with Canada, 


Vallandigham, Clement L., 283 
Valley City (N. D.), mission, 431 
Van Alstine, Addie, reminiscences, 195 
Van Cleef, Eugene, author, 442 

Van Dooser, J. F., 435 
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Van Quickenborne, Father Charles F., 84 

Vaucel, Louis du, 423 

Vermilion Lake, gold rush, 193 

Vermillion, Catholic church, 460 

Vernon, creamery, 357 

Vestal, Stanley, pseud. See 
Walter S. 

Vick, Mrs. Alyce, 83 

Vicksburg (Miss.), battle, 279 

Villa Louis (Prairie du Chien, 
443 

Vincent, George E., 82 

Vinje, Aasmund O., poet, 382 

Virginia, claims Northwest, 9 

“ Virginia,” steamboat, 304, 378 

“Virginia Quarterly Review,” 
periodical, 112 

Von Arx, H. A., 359 

Von Miklos, Josephine, 201 

Voyageurs, 117; songs, 72; as explorers, 
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Campbell, 


Wis.), 


regional 


Wabasha, Sioux chief, 219 

Wabasha, commerce, 222 

Wabasha County, history, 218; archives 
inventory, 445; notes, 461 

Wadena, mission, 90 

Wadena County, historical society planned, 
99; name, 343 

Walcott, Samuel, 467 

Walcott, history, 467 

Walker, Dr. James R., 312 

Wallace, Hiram B., sheriff, 217 

Wallace, W. S., author, 200 

Walter, H. H., speaker, 351 

““War Eagle,” steamboat, 377 

War of 1812, effect on fur trade, 15 

War Records Commission, archives, 38 

Ward, Mary Ann, speaker, 458 

Warming, Irene B., 43 

Warren, Robert P., editor, 114 

Waseca County, notes, 218 

Waseca County Anti-Horse Thief Society, 
meeting, 355; history, 458 

Waseca County Historical Society, or- 
ganized, 46; meetings, 99, 355; mu- 
seum, 214; picnic, 458 

Washburn, Edson, 192 

Washburn, Edson D., 192 

Washburn, Mrs. Will O., 330 

Washington, George, false teeth, 371 

Washington, Richard, 452 

Washington, treaty of, 1871, 320 

Washington County, archives, 89; notes, 
364 











INDEX 


Washington County Historical Society, 
99, 214, 355; picnic, 458 

Washington County Light and Power Co., 
organized, 92 

Wasson, Chester R., author, 448 

Wasson, Renata R., author, 198 

Watonwan County, notes, 218 

Watonwan County Historical Society, 355; 
meetings, 99, 214 

Watson, farm, 405 

Watts, Capt. , 253 

Wayzata, school records, 209 

Weaver, Robert B., author, 441 

Webster, Mrs. Gerald, 435 

Webster, W. H., 461 

Weed, Thurlow, on excursion of 1854, 384 

Weenaas, August, 401, 402 

Wehle, Harry B., author, 334 

Welles, Gideon, 284 

Wells, James, trader, 307 

Wells, history, 460 

Wergeland Lodge, Minneapolis, 408 

Wescott, Abbie, 456 

Wescott, Mrs. Ethelyn M., 456 

Wescott, James, inn keeper, 456 

Wesley, Edgar B., “* Owatonna: The Social 
Development of a Minnesota Commu- 
nity,” reviewed, 61-63; author, 187; 
speaker, 29, 31, 48 

Westey, Epcar B., (R) Nevins’ “ Gate- 
way to History,” 176-179 

West, Rev. John, 204 

West, Mrs. Sarah, speaker, 100 

West Newton, pioneer store, 464 

Westbrook Mutual Insurance Co., history, 
357 

Westward movement, to Minnesota, 190, 





314; books reviewed, 422; readings, 
440 

Weyerhaeuser, Frederick, lumber magnate, 
336, 441 


Wheat raising, stem rust epidemics, 156— 
164; harvest, 7878, 159; effect of bar- 
berry on, 162; Red River Valley, 404. 
See also Marketing 

Wheeler, Charles N. B., author, 362 

Whipple, Bishop Henry B., 65; papers, 
372, 433 

White, Almond A., 82 

White, J. C., 96 

White, Mrs. Sophie, 96 

White Bear Lake, summer resort, 394 

White Earth, mission, 90, 310 

White Earth Indian reservation, lands, 83; 
treaties, 442 

Whitefield, Edwin, artist, 191, 364 
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Whitefield, Wilfred J., artist, 150, 364; 
papers, 191 

Whitman, Walt, 107, 109, 406 

Whitney, John H., Rochester inventor, 242 

Whittier, John G., sees panorama, 200, 
382; lowa interests, 338 

Whittier College (Salem, lowa), Quaker 
college, 338 

Wieland, Otto E., 46, 48, 453 

Wighman, J. G., 399 

Wilcox, Jerome K., editor, 74 

Wilde, Oscar, in Minnesota, 65 

Wiley, S. Wirt, author, 101 

Wilkin County, historical activity, 47 

Wilkin County Historical Society, museum, 
458 

Wilkinson, Morton S., 368; Minnesota 
Historical Society founder, 367 

Willard, John A., papers, 350 

Willard, W. D., 350 

Willey, Dr. Samuel, 237 

“ William Crooks,” locomotive, 374 

Williams, Henry L., biography, 206 

Williams, Thomas H., librarian, 430 

Williamson, Dr. Thomas S., missionary, 
91, 124, 135 

Willmar and Sioux Falls Townsite Co., 
104 

Willoughby and Powers, stage line, 393 

Willson, . Garrioch’s companion, 
122 

Willson, Mrs. Bunn T., 297, 435; speaker, 
298 

Willson, Charles C., 299, 435 

Wilson, Mrs. Byron, 81 

Wilson, Rev. Edward A., medical quack, 
234 

Wilson, Leonard S., author, 207 

Wilson, M. L., 86 

Wilson, Dr. W. F., speaker, 212 

Wilson Steamboat Line, 250 

Wiltse, Mrs. Elmer, speaker, 456 

Winnebago, federal land office, 274 

Winnebago Indians, 134; pictures, 55, 57; 
costumes, 199 

Winnesheek, Isaac, Rindisbacher's minia- 
ture, 174 

Winnibigoshish, name, 343 

Winnipeg River, mission, 327 

Winona, Sioux woman, legend, 136 

Winona, 161n.; described, 64; state his- 
torical convention session, 187, 303- 
305; history, 219; commerce, 222; 
historic sites, 470 

Winona County, notes, 364 

Winona County Historical Society, 304 
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Winona County Old Settlers’ Association, 
219, 304 

Winona Little Theater Group, history, 219 

Winona Township (Winona County), rec- 
ords, 219 

Winslow Bank (Chicago), 249 

Winslow House, St. Anthony, 328 

Winter, Frank, author, 340 

Wirt, pioneer settlers, 359 

Wisconsin, 256; social life, 86; crop fail- 
ure, 1878, 157; lumber industry, 198; 
frontier conditions, 198; pioneer mer- 
chants, 335; history, 339 

Wisconsin Territory, handbooks, 203 

Wiswell, Mrs. Frances, 310 

Woestemeyer, Ina F., 440 

Wollaston, Percy, 361 

Wolle, Sylvester, 100 

Woman suffrage, Minnesota, 328; 
nelly's ideas, 433 

Woman's Christian Temperance Union, 
Minnesota, history, 450 

Women's Business and Professional Club, 
Rochester, 299 

Wood, Grant, artist, 114, 438 

Wood, Mrs. Julia A., journalist, 34 

Woodruff, Mark W., author, 362 

Woods, Alfred F., 82 

Woods, Maj. Samuel, letters, 328 

Woolson, Constance F., 82 

Workmen's Compensation Act, cases, 434 

Works Progress Administration, historical 
work, 36, 47, 97, 213; historical society 
projects, 37, 38, 39, 42, 292; state 
guide, 117; publications, 198. See also 
Historical Records Survey 


Don- 
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World War, St. Louis County records, 451, 
452 

Worthington, settlement, 217; 
ments, 464; history, 465 

Wrabek, John F., editor, 462 

Wright, Carl, 95 

Wright, George B., 103 

Wright, Luella M., author, 86 

Wright, Vernon A., architect, 103 

Wright County, notes, +70 


hay ship- 


XY Co., post, 14 


“ Yankee,” steamboat, 388 

Yankee element, Minnesota, 162 

Yetter, Mrs. H.I., 96 

York boat, pictures, 208 

York factory, trading post, 71 

Young, Mrs. Edward B., 51, 76 

Young, Mrs. Elizabeth A., 314 

Young, Frank, 315 

Young America, history, 459 

Young Men’s Christian Association, Min- 
neapolis, 101 

Young Men's Literary Association, Min 
neapolis, 358 


Younger brothers, capture, 355 


Zaar, Rev. Carl G., 448 

Zapfte, Carl, author, 201 

Zumbro River, bridge, 296 

Zumbrota, covered bridge, 
328 


296; settled, 


ERRATA 


Page 116, line 27, for Walter Edmunds, read Walter Edmonds. 





tion, 


325, line 24, for American Historical Association, read American Library 


Assoc ia- 


—— 329, line 12, for Hennepin County, read Carver County. 
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